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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ding some weeks in Ger- 
many, and nearly two days with King Louis Philippe at Eu. 
The youthful Monarch has undergone some vicissitude. The city 
of Cologne has been within an ace of returning her present of 
money towards finishing the cathedral, because it was not enough; 
the good folks seeming to forget that importunate begging is at 
least as mean as nearness. But indeed Queen Victoria is not charge- 
able with meanness, seeing that she is allowanced by Parliament 
and importuned by all the world that wants money—a large 
race. On passing Antwerp, King Leopold would make her dine 
with him ; wherefore she lost the tide; thus playing the involuntary 
Canute, and conveying to Lord Aberdeen, Mr. nson, and other 
persons in need of it, the lesson that time and tide wait for no man, 





Our Queen is at home again, after s 





nor even for a royal lady. At Tréport there was another tidal 
lesson: the water was too shallow, the barge could not approach | 
the dry land, and the Queen was threatened with the odious task of | 
waiting. But Louis Philippe was there, fertile in resources: he | 
spied a bathing-machine—it was made his carriage for the nonce; 
and in that cousin-german to a travelling-fair-van he conveyed | 
to the shores of France the Sovereign of the British Isles. A | 
commonplace man of royalty would have hesitated at that inroad | 
on etiquette, and would have suffered the 1... potentate to endure | 
that shocking breach of royal prerogative, helpless delay: but | 
Louis Philippe was equal te the emergency; he knew on what | 
side royalty could most pleasantly and easily bear the rub, and | 
he brought it off triumphing over circumstances. After these | 
checkered fortunes on the perverse flood, Queen Victoria and her 
Prince landed safely at the Isle of Wight. They hastened to the | 
nursery ; while Lord Aberdeen pushed on for Downing Street. 








The result of the Southwark election is the triumph of common | 
sense over cant—of plain honesty over a dishonest attempt to ex- 
cite the odium theologicum. Three candidates were offered to the 
choice of the electors. One, Sir William Molesworth, repre- 
sented, while yet unelected, the opinions prevalent in the 
borough—opinions more Liberal than Whiggish ; for, of all the 
public men whom the country had in store, he was one of the 
most suited to the particular tone of feeling in the borough. 
His antagonist, Mr. Pilcher, was a nullity—he might simply 
be termed the “direct negative” to Sir William Molesworth. | 
The question to the electors, “Will you elect Sir William 
Molesworth or Mr. Pilcher?” might have been translated, 
“Will you elect Sir William Molesworth or Nobody?” and 
if they had elected Mr. Pilcher, their act would have been 
equivalent to answering, “ Nobody.” A third candidate inter- 
posed—Mr. Miall. He was once, we believe, a Dissenting mi- 
nister; he has within these few years been the editor of a Dis- | 
senting weekly newspaper which is accounted to be more liberal 
than sectarian publications usually are. Why he was induced to 
come forward does not distinctly appear; but it may be supposed, 
without imputing any sordid motives, that a favourable oppor- 
tunity was expected for furthering the special interests of Dis- | 
sent, and the advancement of Mr. Miall, at least in the estima- 
tion of the world. It could scarcely be the views of the South- 
wark constituency that were considered ; for, politically, Sir Wil- 
liam Molesworth was as apt a representative as could be; or, if 
the borough had merely wanted an agent in Parliament to obtain | 
local benetits, probably Mr. Pilcher might have proved a better 
man of business than the Dissenting writer. The constituency 
therefore, as such, could not have been much considered ; though 
perhaps the wishes of some individual Dissenters belonging to 
the constituency may have been taken into account. The May- 
nooth question was thought to be a favourable one for making the | 
appeal. Whether it was found unlikely to succeed, or from what- | 


soever cause, Mr. Miall soon turned angry, became personal in 
his language, and was at last betrayed into the disgraceful trick 


| of attempting to incite against his rival candidate, Sir William 


Molesworth, the worst kind of odium theologicum. The Baronet’s 
name was associated with Hobbes and Gibbon, all as “ Infidels,” 
not to be acknowledged by the Southwark constituency. Sir 


| William had edited Hobbes, who wrote the Leviathan,—which 


was very heinous; but still worse, Gibbon wrote the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, including the fifteenth and sixteenth 
chapters, besides some abominable miscellaneous writings ; and 
therefore, as Sir William had edited Hobbes, he was to be disqua- 
lified for Parliament. This attempt to get up for the nonce a 


| dilettante inquisition in Southwark signally failed: the bo- 


rough has peremptorily refused to be made a tool of that branch 
of moral assassination. At the poll, on Thursday, Sir Wil- 
liam Molesworth obtained 1,943 votes; Mr. Pilcher, (the 
“ direct negative,”) 1,182; and Mr. Miall, the impersonation of 
sectarian intolerance, 352. Southwark has refused to affirm the 
proposition that a man’s political qualification must rest on his 
speculative opinions in theology; and by that negative it has 
atlirmed the proposition that opinion, discussed sincerely and 
bond fide, should be absolutely free. It is satisfactory to see the 
new inquisitorial movement among certain “Liberal * Dissenters 
chathoed at the outset. The election even of so good a Member 
as Sir William Molesworth is of less importance than that asser- 
tion of principle. 





Certain recent events in Ireland are not new in that country, 
but so strikingly develop old and permanent characteristics as to 
have all the force of novelty. Instead of subsiding, the conster- 
nation of the Orangemen at the even-handed justice of Govern- 
ment in dismissing Orange Magistrates as well as Repeal Magis- 
trates for countenancing turbulence, increases with deliberation, 
Mr. Watson, the first in the new list of the Great Unmade, has 
enjoyed a protracted apotheosis ; and Lord Roden has been forced 
out of his discreet retirement to take the lead as high pnest in 
worshiping the new idol. Having been obliged to come forth, 
Lord Roden, it must be confessed, has done so cordially ; and, in 
the sincerity of his heart, he has stumbled on a complete expo- 
sure of Orangeism in all its obsolete bigotry. He haslaged a 
miniature of King William the Third, tor “ he wears it, fone 
youth! next his heart”; he buasted that orange and blue, colours 
that have signalized many a man-hunt in Ireland, if not worse 
acts of tyranny, were the “very ancient livery” of his family— 
the hues selected for the plush of the Jocelyn family, no doubt, 
in those prehistoric periods when Ireland monopolized all the 
learnnig and civilization of the world. The dismissal of Mr. 
Watson, “ who, in times of danger acted with spirit in preserving 
the peace of the country,” was “an enormously harsh act of the 
Government.” This means, we presume, that Mr. Watson, having 
been active on the side of Government, at the end of last century, 
in suppressing the rebellion provoked by the unceasing and 
growing tyranny of that Government, has a right, now that the 
mere assertion of arbitrary power has been abandoned, to continue 
the same behaviour as if it had not been abandoned. The reign 
of terror in Ireland has ceased ; and in the dismissal of the Repeal 
Magistrates, the country gentlemen of the quondam insurgent in- 
terest were somewhat sternly reminded of the fact that seditious 
behaviour was no longer necessary or discreet. After that re- 
buke to the activity of the turbulent, the Orangemen wished to 
continue the celebration of their victorious sallies ; and they were 
reminded in similar terms, that after the proclamation of peace, 
continued violence, on whichsoever side, Secsanin sedition. Co- 
lonel Verner, with a naiveté of party-onesidedness, declares that 
such equal treatment is an injury: “ What!” in effect he and 
Lord Roden cry, “ after we have vanquished the rebels and peace 
has been established, may we not go on riding rough-shod over 
them as we list and blowing the blast of triumph?” It is 
said, indeed, the Orangemen would meet, and that Mr. Watson 
went to keep them in order. But why become a positive leader 
of the contumacious? It is like some military escorts in Italy, 
who joined the brigands in robbing the travellers—no doubt, with 
the sole object of setting the robbers an example of civility. 





A truly Irish sally has been committed in England. Mr. 
Watson having been dismissed for aiding to reorganize a body 
that has occasioned faction-tights and disasters innumerable in 
that land of disorder, Lord Winchilsea has thrown up the Deputy- 
Lieutenancy and his commission of the peace in three English 
counties ; conscious, perhaps, that if Mr. Watson ought not to be 
a Magistrate, de ought not. That may be true. A certain kind 
of simplicity of mind sometimes stumbles upon truth in a way 
equally fortunate and entertaining. There is, however, a roman- 
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tic tie between Lord Winchilsea and the Orangemen—/e gave to 
Lord Roden that miniature which he of the very ancient livery 
wears in his bosom. 

While Magistrates are playing these antics, the people whom 
it is their duty to keep in order are practically illustrating the 
efficiency of the Bench by a strange outbreak, which exhibits the 
deplorably diseased state of the popular mind. A Mr. Robert 
Henry Southwell falls into embarrassments, and sells his estate 
of Castle Hamilton ; and it is bought, in the way of business, by 
a Mr. Hamilton: that done, the people make some convenient 
murmurs; Mrs. Southwell writes to a friend that Mr. Hamilton 
had better not venture to take possession of his purchase ; and a 
subscription is got up to repurchase the estate for the gentleman 
in difficulties. The “ Teetotallers ” assemble to present an address 
to Mr. Southwell: and it is remarked as odd that the notice call- 
ing the meeting to present the address is dated a day or two later 
than the answer to the very address, which theretore had been 
presented ; and as it is presumed that the Teetotallers did not wish 
to represent a presented address, they must have had some further 
object: the Orangemen become alarmed, and they notify that 
they also will meet ; the Magistrates are alarmed, and forbid both 
meetings; and, finally, Government pour troops into the town, 
to check civil war. You cannot stir to perform an act of good 
feeling in that madly excitable and suspicious land without run- 
ning the risk of provoking civil war: what a state of social 
disease ! 

Meanwhile, the facile researches of the Times Commissioner 
remind us of the ostensible causes for that hideous disease,— 
abject poverty, the want of employment, the want of capital, and 
the despair of amendment. The despair exists because there is 
not the will to amend. Fiction is sometimes more instructive 
than fact; and, if we may trust some of the most moderate as 
well as most graphic Irish portrayers of the Irish, the labouring 
people will not always improve their ways. The Times Com- 
missioner describes the population of a large tract who could not 
if they would. ‘The landlord is an absentee; so is even werd 

| 


agent, who is Member for an English town; the tenure of land 
is such as to force the people to be beggars ; and the estate is pre- | 
cisely in the condition which any English farm would exhib:t if | 
you were to drive away the farmer and his labourers and substitute | 
a herd of beggars collected in the highways. They are bank- 
rupt in paying a truly beggarly rent. The Commissioner has 
scarcely hinted at the remedy. He says, indeed, that the fertility 
of the land is a mine of capital and a field of employment. No 
doubt; but it is not labour and capital that are wanting, so much 
as the motive to use exertion to obtain both. The people will not | 
always improve; sometimes landlords will neither help nor let 
them improve: you cannot coerce either class; you cannot force 
landlords to live on their estates, prisoners on parole—to lay out 
their money well, or to be thrifty. To attain that end, you must 
change their nature, or supply totally new motives. Perhaps in- 
quiry in that direction, which, so far from being exhausted like 
most other paths of investigation, is untried, might discover a 
remedy. One, for an example, suggests itself at the first step. 
The present Government shows a laudable disposition to disregard 
party in the distribution of patronage and honours; and no other 
test has hitherto been enunciated except professional ability, which | 
would scarcely apply to country gentlemen. Patronage and 
honours are inordinately prized in Ireland, and might be pro- 
portionately useful as moral instruments. It is too much the 
case here as well as there, that political value is exclusively 
appreciated, at the expense of social worth; but social worth is 
of all things the most needed in a land whose evils—popular 
crime and unthriftyhood—demand a remedy in social worth. 
Why not, then, make that one of the tests for the distribution of 
Government favours? It would be a creditable and useful sub- 
stitute for the test of party. Let the value of a good landlord re- | 
ceive the official stamp of rank, and there will arise an ambition 
to be included in the honourable class of good landlords. But good 
landlords make good tenants; and to good tenants also the minor 
favours of Government might extend. Such aman as Mr. Naper 
of Loughcrew ought to be thus pointed out as an example; and 
some of his best tenants, who have so honourably distinguished 
themselves, might also be formally recognized. If you could 
supply motives to begin improvement in Ireland, you might re- | 
linquish the attempts to devise compulsory laws, and political 
grievances would be cured spontaneously. 


Peace and war! One would fancy from the topics of the foreign 
journals, that all the world was on the brink of a universal conflict. 

France cannot get soldiering out of her head, and she infects | 
us. The Prince De Joinville sailed over to Brighton the other | 
day, to learn that floating breakwaters break their moorings if 
the chains are too weak ; and the people of Brighton discerned in 
the expedition nothing but a manceuvre to reconnoitre our coasts, 
in order to the invasion discussed by the Prince in his “Note.” Per 
contra, a French paper has discovered for the fiftieth time, that | 
England caused the explosion at Algiers and the fire at Toulon. | 
All that means war. Queen Victoria dines with Louis Philippe, 
and straightway peace is restored. 

The Duc de Nemours, Regent-elect of France, and the Duc 
d’Aumale, unmarried, have entered Spain, perhaps to let the | 
bachelor look at Queen Isabella and the Infanta Luisa, and most | 

robably the latter with an eye to matrimony: war or peace, or | 

th, are involved in the matchmaking: every sheep’s-eye cast | 


| 
by the Royal gallant may have its corresponding bullet ; and soft 
nothings have very hard consequences. 

The Pope of Rome has been on a complimentary visit to the 
Church of St. Louis, in his own capital,—leaving his card, as it 
were, at the house of the French representative in heaven - 
and France exults in the token of peace with the Holy See. : 

Germany is much busied with her religious controversies, car. 
ried on in great part by mobs and police. 

Mexico is really going to war with the United States: for 
Mexico denies the independence of Texas, though the province 
has walked off in a manner that shows its independence to be 
more than theoretical; and the United States prove their right 
to despoil Mexico, most logically, simply by asserting that the 
deed has been done, and therefore must have been done ; so that 
it is clearly the special act of Providence, and mere piety encou- 
rages the great Union to willing war with its helpless neighbour, 

Lord Stanley will not let any colony, or group of colonies, forget 
who is Colonial Minister. Long ago, he promised Guiana, that 
by March 1845, five thousand Coolies should be introduced from 
India: in August 1845, less than six hundred had been introduced ; 
so that a year had passed and the only thing like a fulfilment of 
this Cooly promise is the way in which Lord Stanley takes the 
matter—tfor that certainly is coolly. He was to have asked Par- 
liament for a loan; but the whole session slipped away without a 
word. The Colonial Minister was busy with New Zealand, 
and only too anxious to avoid discussion wherever he could. If 


| Guiana formally expreess dissatisfaction, no doubt Lord Stanley 
| will indite a long correspondence, to be printed in a Blue Book. 


For Lord Stanley’s notion of practical government for the Colonial 
empire is summed up in that one branch of industry—the writing 
of Blue Books. Let a colony suffer, it has a Blue Book; let it 
be on the verge of insolvency, another Blue Book ; let it revolt— 
“still,” as the Duke of York said to Mr. Gibbon, “ scribble, 
scribble, scribble—another volume—-another damned large book.” 


Che Queen's Visit ta the Continent. 
QueEEN VicTorIA made a change in her intended route homewards, and, at 
the pressing invitation of King Louis Philippe, extended her tour to France. 
We must, however, go back to Gotha. 

On Tuesday the 2d instant, the Duke of Saxe Coburg conveyed his 
guests to his hunting-lodge at Oberhof, a few miles from Gotha: it is 
perched on a hill, and commands a magnificent view of the Thuringian 
forest scenery. Thence they proceeded to Reinhardtsbrunn, where they 
dined at three o'clock; and back to Gotha. At seven o'clock, there was a 


| public ball in the theatre: the building was fitted up in the manner of 


Jullien’s promenade concerts; which, indeed, the entertainment resembled 
more than a ball, since the crowd impeded the dancing. ‘The Royal party 
entered the Duke's box at nine o'clock; they passed through the ball-room, 
once, in a sort of polonaise; and retired at eleven o'clock. 

At eight o'clock on Wednesday morning, the Queen and Prince Albert 
took leave of Rosenau, and set out on their return homewards. They 
were accompanied by the Duke and Dutchess of Coburg as far as the 
frontier. They stopped to breakfast at Eisenach, in the Government- 
house, with the Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar. Here they were taken to 
see the Castle of Wortburg, where Luther was confined in 1521-2, and 
where he translated the Bible. At Fulda they were welcomed by the 
Duke of Hesse Cassel at an hotel; where they dined and passed the night. 
The town was partly illuminated in honour of the occasion, and the 
citizens devoted the evening to dancing and other amusements. 

They set out on Thursday morning; arrived without any remarkable 
incident at Frankfort-on-the-Maine; and took up their abode at the Hotel 
d@'Angleterre. The King of Bavaria and Prince Metternich dined with the 


, Royal travellers; and in the evening there was a reception, at which some of 


the principal residents attended. 

At half-past seven o'clock on Friday morning, the tourists took to the 
railroad, and went by special train to Wiesbaden; thence to Bieberich; and, 
embarking in a hired steamer, they stopped at Cologne; where they slept, 
in the Hotel de Bellevue. 

Next morning at seven o'clock, they set out by a special train for 
Antwerp; which they reached at a little after five o'clock in the afternoon. 
At the railway station they were met by the King and Queen of the 
Belgians, who had preceded them; and were conducted to the palace, under 
an escort of cavalry. Thus far the journey homewards had been of a 
very private kind. It was remarked that the Queen looked fatigued, 
although well in health. 

In the evening there was a grand banquet at the Palace. The Queen 
had originally intended to dine on board the yacht, and drop down the 
Scheldt that evening; and a special messenger had been despatched from 
Cologne on the previous evening to make the necessary arrangements. King 
Leopold, however, countermanded the order; taking upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of assuring the oflicers on board that he would prevail on the 
Queen to dine at the Palace. In the evening the town was illuminated, 
in @ way presenting some peculiarities to the English visiter— 

“ Along the streets tall posts were placed at intervals, surmounted by rows of 
lamps in the form of a pyramid; the fronts of the most of the houses, and all the 
public buildings, were also lighted up with rows of coloured lamps. ‘The fagade of 
the Governor's house was one blaze of light, showing off very artistically the fresco 
decorations of the arms of England and Belgium, surrounded by wreaths of 
flowers and gilded scrolls, which were emblazoned on the spaces between the 
windows. The Hotel de Ville had the whole of its vast range of windows lighted 


| up; five tiers of — running from the basement story to the roof, and pouring @ 
1 


flood of light upon the admiring crowds in the Grand Place below. The princi 

gate leading to the quay was another object of attraction; it was surmounted by 
a pile of flags of all nations, the arms of England and Belgium being conspicuously 
displayed in the centre; stars and scrolls of gas, with the ciphers of the English and 
Belgian Sovereigns, were exhibited on the river-front, the whole surrounded by 
coloured lamps, and wreaths of laurel and evergreen. The quays, however, pre- 
sented the most striking and beautiful effect. Along either bank, cones of fire, 
elevated on poles, extended the whole length of the city; and in the intervals 
lighted torches and tar-barrels cast a wild and lurid light upon the crowds who 
poured along the quays. The Téte de Flandres, on the opposite side of the river, 
rae also one blaze of light, rows of lamps displaying the various lines of its 
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ies and entrenc é k : 
owen around which the dark figures of the men employed to feed the 


a were seen hovering at intervals, their figures casting gigantic shadows across 
the stream. The English Government steamers and the other vessels in the river 
were also hung with lanips. At intervals during the night, blue and red signal- 
‘chts were burned, lighting up the river, the quays, and shipping, with a strange 
and dazzling glare. Again sheaves of rockets went roaring into the air, scatter- 
ing their brilliant stars over the Scheldt; and on the deep and rapid stream below 
thousands of boats, from the light, skiff to the heavy Junbering coal-barge 
freizhted with the worthy citizens of Antwerp, and carrying torches of pine in 
the bow and stern, floated to and fro chaunting their national airs in full, deep 
chorus; and with these were mingled the oaths, imprecations, confusion, and 
uproar that followed the fre quent collisions of the river-craft, the strains 
of military music from the banks, the ham and babel of the many thou- 
sands who promenaded along the quays enjoy ing the Venetian carnival, 
and above all, the solemn peals of the Cathedral-bells, and the roar of 
artillery from the Citadel. At nine o'clock the Queen and her suite left the Pa- 
lace, and proceeded through the Place de Mier, the Marc he au Souliers, by the 
Hotel de Ville and the Canal au Beurre to the quay, alongside which the Royal 
yacht was moored. The progress of the Royal party was extremely slow, in con- 
sequence of the crowded state of the strects; but it afforded the Queen and the 
Prince an opportunity of viewing the illuminations and the other demonstrations 
of respect which were exhibited along their route. On approaching the Cathedral, a 
signal was given, and instantly the whole of the magniticent tower was illuminated 
with Bengal-lights. The effect was extremely fine; every taper shaft and pillar, 
carved ornament, and delicate tracery of this most beautiful specimen of Gothic 
architecture being distinctly revealed, and standing out like pure white marble on 
the dark sky. A loud burst of applause followed this magnificent spectacle; the 
roar of tens of thousands of voices over the wide city, and along the river-banks, 
rising into the calm night-air like the rush of a mighty whirlwind.” 





In a few minutes the Queen was again on board the Royal yacht. Seon 
afterwards, an attempt was made to take the vessel out into the middle of the 
stream, in order to drop a little way down the Scheldt ; but, after carry- 
ing away a portion of the wooden sheeting of the pier-head, it was found 
impracticable, the current setting so strongly down the river that the 
steamer could not be carried clear of the piers; and it remained alongside 
the quay during the night. The accessories were not very conducive to the 
Royal slumbers— 

“ A guard of Belgian soldiers was stationed on the quay to prevent the intrusion 
of the crowd; and up to a late hour the river continued crowded with boats, 
torches flared wildly over the heads of the revellers, or struck upon the gunwale 
in tune to the music, and showered streams of fire into the hissing flood, the lights 
and figures reflected and multiplied on the surface of the black and boiling cur- 
rent. On board the Soho there was a band of chorus-singers, who acquitted 
themselves very creditably, and attracted a fleet of boats and a large number of 
auditors during the night.” 

At seven o'clock on Sunday morning, the yacht got under way, and, at- 
tended by the Black Eagle, Lightning, and Porcupine steamers, proceeded 
rapidly down the Scheldt. At Flushing the squadron lay-to, while the 
Earl of Aberdeen and others of the suite went on shore, and made an ex- 
eursion to Middleburg. At half-past four o'clock, the vessels were again 
under way. 

It was supposed that Queen Victoria had bent her course for the Isle of 
Wight: but a change had taken place in her intentions; her Majesty having 
received, while in Germany, a pressing invitation from King Louis Philippe 
to visit him at Eu; and on Sunday night the squadron was seen making 
for Tréport. 

At half-past eight o'clock on Monday morning, a dozen Royal carriages 
set out from the Chateau d’Eu for Tréport, with the King, several of his 
relatives, and his suite. In the now celebrated char-A-banc used at the 
Queen's last visit, were the King of the French himself, the Queen, the 
Dutchess of Orleans, Madame Adelaide, the Dutchess of Salerno, the 
Prince of Joinville, Prince Augustus of Saxe Coburg, and the Princess 
Clementine. Among the suite were some of the Ministers—-M. Guizot 
(Foreign Affairs), the Count De Salvandy (Public Instruction), and M 
Dumon (Public Works). A few troops were stationed at the landing- 
place, and some spectators had collected; but the crowd was comparatively 
small, as the news of the Queen's arrival had not been circulated soon 
enough to send many to the spot. King Louis Philippe, with the Princ: 
De Joinville, Prince Augustus, and M. Guizot, went on board to fetch 
Queen Victoria ashore. An unlooked-for difficulty to the landing pre- 
sented itself— 

“From the very low state of the ebb-tide, it was found that the small steamer 
which had formerly carried the Queen from the Royal yacht to the shore could 
not now be employed. The only way in which Louis Philippe could get on board 
the Royal yacht was by getting intc a bathing-machine; by which he was carried 
so far out to sea that he was able to get on board his own barge, and thence on 
board the Royal yacht; and it so happened that the Queen would be obliged to 
remain for some hours on board, or take the same rather undignified manuer of 
reaching the shore. The Queen of England, however, thought she might adopt 
the mode of getting on shore that brought the King of the French on board; and 
thus it happened that Queen Victoria and King Louis Philippe got ashore together 
in a bathing-machine. The Queen was handed into the barge by the King, and 
followed by Prince Albert, the Prince of Joinville, Prince Augustus of Saxe 
Coburg, and M. Guizot. In the same order the party entered the bathing- 
machine; which was decorated with a tricoloured flag tor the nonce, and speedily 
dragged by a horse to terra firma.” 

On landing, Queen Victoria exchanged more than one cordial embrace 
with Queen Amélie; who also kissed Prince Albert on both cheeks. Thi 
Princess of Salerno and the other Princesses were presented to the British 
Sovereign; and, reéutering the carriages, the party returned, with its rein 
forcement, to the chateau. Queen Victoria rode with the King, Prince 
Albert with Queen Amélie, in the char-a-banc. 

No sooner had they arrived than the gallant Monarch conducted his fair 
guest to view the new “ Victoria Gallery "—containing scenes of her pre- 
vious visit, painted at his desire by French artists. In the afternoon, the 
party took a drive in the forest. At twenty minutes past six, dinner was 
announced; and at a quarter past eight, the whole party repaired to thi 
theatre; a troop of performers having been specially brought from Paris. 
The pieces were Le Seigneur du Village and Richard Cour de Lion: the 
entertainment was not over till nearly one o'clock. 

Nevertheless, the Queen was walking with Prince Albert in the grounds 
of the chateau at half-past seven on Tuesday morning. M. Guizot and 
Lord Aberdeen were also seen walking together. After breakfast, there 
was another drive in the forest; the King exhibiting to Queen Victoria 
some unprovements made since her last visit. At half-past four, 
dinner. At six o'clock, half-a-dozen chars-a-bane and four carriages set 
out from the chateau for Tréport. Here Queen Victoria took affectionate 
leave of the venerable Queen of the French and the other Jadies, and, ac- | 
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companied by King Louis Philippe, entered the Royal barge, with Prinee 
| Albert; the Prince De Joinville steering; and M. Guizot, Lord Aberdeen, 
and Lord Liverpool, being in the same boat. On the deck of the Victoria 
and Albert, King Louis Philippe and his companions made their adieus; 
and the English steamers put out to sea—soon lost in the fading light of 
day. 


The Court. 

At ten minutes to eleven o'clock on Wednesday m whing, the Victoria 

and Albert, with the attendant steamers, passed Spithead; welcomed to the 

British shores by salvoes of artillery. The Queen and Prince Albert landed, 

in a barge, at Meade-under-Osborne, by twenty minutes to twelve o'clock. 
They found the children in excellent health. 

The Earl of Aberdeen and some members of the Roy 


the island for London. 


al suite at once left 


Che {Metropolis. 


The nomination of candidates for the representation of Southwark took 








place on Wedn ’ ] es erected in front of the Town-hall. The 
crowd began to collect as ¢ rly as cight o'clock in the morning; when a 
body of coalheavers, presumed to be employed by som Mr. Pilcher’s 
Committee, occupied the ground right in front of the stat sd played a 
conspicuous part in contributing to the nois that prev iled throug! t the 
day, and rendered the speakers nearly inawhble. The High Bailiil took 
the chair at ten o'clock; and the candidates appeare don the husti s with 


their friends. 

Mr. Williaza Hawes propo 
rested on his past Parl 
sented the commercial interests of the borough, as he was ! irgely connected 
with it by property. ; 


ed Sir William Molesworth: whose claims he 


iment iy career; further observing that h repre- 








I believe also that Sir William Moleswort! repr nts the civil a ugious 
feelings of this great | iwh. He advocates that rational liberty of ¢ 
which enables every man to declare his opinions frankly and maintain tl 
and, as he never has, so he never will, stigmatize any one by unmanly 
because he may hold ditterent opi he himself entertains. 
If the gentlemen who are now on lthat Iam attacking 
justly, let them withdraw th pl « before me . 
liam Molesworth of infidelity. L w those placards accusing him 
of a desire to destroy that Church of which he is well known to be a zealous and 
enlightened member, at the same time that his liberal principles lead him to giye 





encouragement to almost every class of religionists that exi 
The nomination was seconded by Mr. Martin. 
Mr. E. Palnx Yr, secouded by Mr. Dare, proposed Mr. Pilcher; 
his claims on residence, and knowledge of local interests. 
Mr. Apsley Pellatt nominated Mr. Miail; whose cause he advocated, 


tin this country. 


resting 
















while attacking his opponents— 
“He draws his sentiments and principles from the fountain of t —the 
Scriptures themselves. Mr. Miall knows no inter e powe no 1 state 
| clergy. He is not of the pay-all school, but of the pay-nen wol. He is for 
those high and expanded principles which do honour to « common hu nanity ; 
because head and his heart respond te h other, and are employed in doing 
good to the lower classes of the community, who have been too long looked upon 
with contempt. He is desirous of raising them to that position in society which 





he has himself’ : , Mr. Miall is for universal suffrage; and 80 


































was Sir W 1 Molesworth seven or eight years ago; but Sir William has de- 
serted his principles. He was first a Universalist; but he is so no loncer. He 
has changed his principles to suit a particular class ef electors of the borough, 
who are opposed to universal suffrage. And now for the ecclesiastical story. 
Our friend Mr. Miall advocates on the rest principles, and in dving so | repre- 
sents a very large class of British Christians, who entirely sympath th him 
on all po connected with the Voluntary system. Mr. Hawes has cried out 
* Shame on tl placardists"; but I say ° ] 4 been t d with 
be unable to bri r proot ol the intidel y e been dared to do 
it; and we have done it ne We have quoted the highest authorities and 
writers during the last century down to the time of Sir James Mackintosh, who 
hia 1, more or less, proved that Hobbes was not only a tyrant tralizer 
in polities, but an infidel in religion.” 

Mr. J. M. Webb seconded the nomination of Mr. Miall. 

Sir William Molesworth addressed the electors. He 1 by referring 
to his conduct durmg the nit i l s uni- 
form exertions for free trade, f religious 
liberty and equality i us to Ire- 
laud, he av Bill; 
aud he pointed out how the C: had been 
despoiled of the property belonging r Sta but 
to support a Church in which seven-cighths of people disbelieved. To 
refuse the grant would have been tantamount to a declaration of hostility 
towards Ireland. Being opposed te Repeal of the Union, he was the more 
bo render just to Ireland 

are brietly my opinions as a Radical; upon them rests my only claim 
ve of themn—if you are in favour of fir trade— 



































s t repeal ¢ he Corn-laws—if you rty and 

( y—if you are for the ressive 1 country 

—and lastly, if you would justice to Ireland § it if, 

on the contrary, you are tr ou love the Corn-law—if you 

would resist extensio riennial Parliaments, and vote by ballot— 

if you are in words only, in deeds, the friends of re us hi erty and 

‘ juality an ffer a deadly insult to Lreland by proposing 

the res wth—then | am not the man fit to represent 
you; I recon ther of my antagonists.’ 

A few wo » antagonists; and first of Mr. Pilcher— 

* Mr. Pile] sail I say it with respect, for he has as much riglit to his 

conscientious Of us I have to mir Our opinions are diametrically op- 

posed. I} s a fair upstar ¢ ficht betw is, W h th poll ot tomorrow 

w Il decide fiay But it is not merely on political grounds that Mr. Pil- 

l Im to it oF count of the local «i that 

ect Mr. Pilcher far outbids me. I can 

ntary | Ss Indeed, it w be con- 

) me a species of corrupt —t ttempt to 

iry benefits to yourselves r indivi- 

romises wl Mr. Pilcher is reported 

said that he would maintain all the hospi- 


ontribute to all the charities with which 
this borough abounds; that he would cl your borough of everything filthy, 
that he would build docks for all the steam-vessels; that he would accomplish 
wonders with regard to the river Tham Thus Mr. Pilcher would buy you; 
take care, (to use a popular expression,) that you are not so 

Adverting to Mr. Miall, Sir William reminded the electors how he had 
promised te test the proportionate strength of that gentleman and himself, 


tals, support all the di pens uries, and « 
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and to retire from the field if he proved to be the weaker. He had been 
disappointed in the hope that the election would be a calm contest of rea- 
son without personality— 

“ Not one word of disrespect, not one single syllable of reproach, did I utter 
against your candidate till pe assailed ”"— 

A voice from the hustings exclaimed—* You began.” 

Sir William Molesworth—* What? How?” 

The same voice—* You called Mr. Miall ‘ reverend.’” 





Sir William Molesworth (laughing)—“ And is that a term of reproach? 
a rsa I repeat, not one word of reproach did I utter till I was assailed. 
hen struck, however, I am ever ready to strike in return. Who struck the first | 
blow? Yon, Mr. Miall! You quitted the high ground of argument. You de- 
scended into the arena of abuse. You accused me of dishonesty on account of | 
my opinions with regard to Maynooth; you taxed me with insincerity because I 
ssessed property in the Church of England; you called upon the Dissenters of 
Southwark to shrink with horror from my opinions; you attempted to excite 
religious rancour and animosity against me; like an inquisitor of old, you pre- 
sume to question me on my religious belief, and to summon me before the tribunal 
of your private judgment. I am glad to meet you here today face to face, to 
answer you, to scoff at your pretensions, and to bid you defiance. I tell you, in 
the name of religious liberty and equality, that no man has a right to inter- 
fere with the religious opinions of another man; that no man has a right to 
question or blame the belief of his neighbour. I tell you that in your conduct 
and language towards me you have been untrue to the great principle of religious 
liberty, you have been without that charity which is the essence of religious 
liberty. You have denounced me as the editor of the works of Hobbes of Malmes- 
bury. Electors, I am proud of the fact; I will rest upon it a claim to your support, 
in opposition to the claims of Mr. Miall. He is the editor of the Nenconformist; 
am the editor of Hobbes. To compare the two works together, would be like eom- 
paring the vastest mountain on the earth’s surface with the smallest mole-hill. The 
works of Hobbes will last more centuries than the Nonconformist will days. The 
writings of Hobbes will live as long as the Anglo-Saxon race and language. * * * 
Like that Mahometan warrior and bigot who destroyed the wisdom of ages, you 
[ Mr. Miall] would burn every work and consume all literature in the slighest degree 
at variance with your limited notions—with your own Koran. You have denounced 
me as the editor of an infidel work; I have challenged you, and again challenge 
ou to make good your assertions. I have called upon you to point out one 
infidel passage, one single sentence derogatory to Christianity in the works of 
Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury. Have you or have you not read those works ? 
If you have not read them, what right have you to say that they are infidel pro- 
ductions? [Mr. Miall, who was standing so close to Sir William as even to touch 
his arm by reason of the pressure of the crowd, here made a remark, to which Sir 
William Molesworth immediately replied ]—If you have read them, then, point out 
one infidel 5 in them, one single sentence hostile to Christianity. I defy 
yor to it. Vou aave shrunk from the attempt. You have indirectly acknow- 
edged that no such passage can be found in those works. Would it not have | 
been manly and courageous to have acknowledged your error—to have said that 
you had never read those works, and that you had been misled with regard to 
them? Instead of doing this, you have Ay recourse to subterfuge. First, you 
have talked about Gibbon. Now tell me, acute logician, able reasoner, what has 
Gibbon to do with Hobbes, or Hobbes with Gibben? ‘Two minds more dissimilar 
can hardly be found than the philosopher of Malmesbury and the historian of the 
Roman Empire. Would you, the lover of knowledge, not only destroy the works 
of our greatest dialectician, but the writings likewise of our greatest historian ? 
Would Fon consign to the same flames the Leviathan and the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire? You have insinuated that some of Hobbes’s opinions 
lead to intidelity. Prove it, I say. Now I ask, is there a single work renowned 
in science, in literature, or in art, against which a similar charge has not been 
brought by some narrow-minded bigot? It is a well-known historical fact, that 
every great discovery in astronomy, in natural history, in chemistry, or in any of 
the physical sciences—that everything which has made us better acquainted with the 
heavens, with the earth, and with human nature—that every acquisition of know- 
ledge which has tended to elevate humanity, every attempt at free inquiry—every 
effort to shale off the trammels of authority—has been successively attacked by 
the ignorant and narrow-minded as leading to infidelity. Under this malignant 
and accursed plea some of the greatest spirits of the human race have been perse- 
cuted and slain. Socrates was put to death as an infidel. He who first said 
there were antipodes was burnt. The followers of Copernicus were persecuted as 
disbelievers; and the great Galileo, on bended knees, was compelled to assert that 
the earth was immoveable. Bacon and Descartes were taxed with irreligion; the 
doctrines of Locke were said to lead to materialism. Newton was accused of de- 
throning the Deity for the discovery of the law of gravitation; a similar charge 
was made against Franklin for explaining the nature of the thunderbolt. Priest- 
ley’s library was burnt and his person endangered on account of his religious opi- 
nion; and, in our own days, Buckland, Sedgwick, and the other geologists, are 
accused of overturning revelation by their discoveries with regard to the past 
existence of the earth. In short, in all ages and among all nations, infidelity has 
ever been the war-cry which the base, the ignorant, the intolerant, and the cant- 
ing tribe, have raised against the great, the noble, and the generous spirits of the 
human race. That cry you, Mr. Miall, have attempted to raise against the works 
which I have edited. I now again solemnly call upon you, before these the elec- 
tors of Southwark, whom you wish to represent in Parliament—I challenge you to 
make good your assertions. If you shrink from the attempt, or fail, as fail you 
will, then I accuse you before your fellow-citizens of having brought this charge 
against me for base electioneering purposes. I brand you as a calwmniator, and 
appeal to the poll of tomorrow.” 
[r. Pilcher, calling upon the electors to make their choice between the 
three candidates, proceeded to set forth his own pretensions— 

“I know the wants of the borough of Southwark, I have no hesitation in say- 
ing, better than either of the other candidates. I have long lived among you; 
I have given my assistance in the various offices which it has fallen to my lot to 
be elected to. I have served in various capacities, not only in this borough, but 
in the city of London and the county of Middlesex. The grand object which I 
feel, and which I think every man ought to feel, when he is placed like me, in- 
dependent of labour, and blessed with health and strength—in such a case, I | 
think he is bound to come forward, when called upon, for the good of his country. | 
On all occasions I have been a firm supporter of the various charities of the | 
borough. I have supported your dispensaries, your hospitals, and your other in- | 
stitutions, and I shall always be glad to attend to the wants of my fellow-towns- 
men. Some persons have called mea Tory, and some have called me a Whig; 
but I will tell you what Iam. I am a liberal and hearty reformer of every abuse 
existing in the country, and for the maintenance of your independence. I would | 
use every effort in my power to correct every wrong and oppression done to the | 
poor man. I would also endeavour to alleviate every want and necessity by ex- 
tending trade to the utinost. I am for having the poor taken care of in the time 
of sickness and old age. I would exert myself as far as possible to do away with 
the Corn-laws, and to extend the trade of the country, by which we would give 
employment to the poor and increase the business of the river. I would also exert 
myself—and I hope to live to see the day when we shall see extensive docks in the 
borough of Southwark. I am for the maintenance of Protestantism in all its in- | 
tegrity; and I look with jealousy on any interference with that system of Pro- 
testantism which our fathers have handed down to us from the earliest ages. I | 
am a warm supporter of education, and am for having it carried out to its greatest 

it possible; and I hope to live to see the strong desire of George the Third 


_ 


| called to Murphy, also blowing a whistle; but he did not move. 


fulfilled, when every child before he is seven years old should be able to read the 
Bible. I am against the Maynooth grants; and if a motion were made for the 
repeal of that grant, I would support that repeal, because I consider it as a grant 
for the education of Jesuits, and not for education in general to the poor. lam 
in favour of the imposition of a property-tax, which would be better than an in- 
come-tax. I am also opposed to the 1 taxes, which bear unequally upon 
the poor, and I would substitute for them the probate and legacy duty upon real 
property. I am likewise in favour of converting the Crown-lands. According to 
the calculations of [the name of the calculator was not heard } there were 
6,000,000 of acres of these lands, which might be sold for 1/. per acre; and thig 
sum would relieve the country from all the taxes I have mentioned.” Mr, Pjj. 
cher concluded by stating his confidence of success, as he was supported not on] 

by the men but also by the ladies of the borough. 7 

Mr. Miall began by a sarcastic allusion to the courtesy with which Sir 
William Molesworth had treated him— 

“T have at no time put my literary reputation beside that of Hobbes or any 
other man. I have exerted myself, according to the ability which God has given 
me, to do good to my fellow-men—to advocate the interests of our common hu- 
manity; and it is no matter of concern to me whether my name goes down to 
oblivion or is handed up to the admiration of posterity. I stand on that ground; 
and none of the taunts of the honourable Baronet shall make me ashamed of 
my position, or of the steps I have taken hitherto to make it good. With regard 
to the infidelity of Hobbes, I have been challenged to produce a single paragraph 
which can afford evidence of his sentiments on that point. Why, the whole of 
his works are against Christianity—against the civil liberties of the people, against 
the rights of individual conscience, and against that true and spiritual religion 
which we profess to reverence and hold dear. If I have erred on this point, I have 
erred in common with great names—with Cudworth, and Hallam, and Dugald 
Stewart, and Sir James Mackintosh; and if I have been foolish or dishonest in mis- 
representing the sentiments of the philosopher of Malmesbury, then the whole 
literary, philosophical, and ecclesiastical world have been equally dishonest and 
equally foolish for two centuries past. I find not fault with the honourable Baronet 
for his private convictions. I would rather respect him for the zeal and energy with 
which . makes them known. He accuses me of bigotry and intolerance, taking 
his stand upon some misunderstood or misreported passage in a former speech. 
I tell him that he does not know my spirit or my sentiments; for if there is one 
individual in the world who would leave the human mind unfettered in science, 
in philosophy, in religion, that man am I; and I tell the honourable Baronet, that 
it was not until he, in miserable taste, taunted me with the title of ‘ reverend, 
that I referred to him as the editor of Hobbes. ‘The honourable Baronet pro- 
fesses to be the exclusive friend of Ireland; and he asks what would be the effect 
upon the people of withdrawing the Maynooth grant. _I tell the honourable Ba- 
ronet, that the great cause of the inflammatory state of temper and mind in Ire- 
land is the Church Establishment of the land. If the two political factions were 
willing to calm Ireland, they should remove the Church. But the Maynooth Bill, 
to which the honourable Baronet declared his adhesion, was brought forward to 
save that monstrous institution.” After some more in condemnation of the May- 
nooth Bill, Mr. Miall broke off, observing that it was useless to attempt to m 
himself heard. 

The show of hands was declared to be in favour of Sir William Moles- 
worth, for whom a large majority held up their hands; the number for Mr. 
Miall was much smaller; and very few declared for Mr. Pilcher. A poll 
was demanded, and fixed for the following day. 

The polling on Thursday was marked by the usual incidents of bustle 
and exaggerated talk. Molesworth’s superiority was clear from the be- 
ginning. The accounts of the voting were published hourly ; and Mr. 
Pilcher’s Committee issued very hyperbolical figures, giving an excess over 
the fact, with unwonted liberality, to all the candidates; until, early in the 
afternoon, they tired of this, and ceased to issue any comparative state- 
ments till the cldése: their account then stood thus—Molesworth, 2,072; 
Pilcher, 1,310; Miatl, 368. The true numbers, however, from which the 
account of Sir William Molesworth’s Committee did not greatly differ, were 
—for Molesworth, 1,943; Pilcher, 1,182; Miall, 352. 











The parish of St. Pancras has been in a state of excitement on “ porochial 
business "—what has been called, in an eloquent placard, the “ Surrender of St. 
Pancras to the Poor-law Commissioners.” ‘The Directors and Guardians had nega 
tively signified their acquiescence in the formation of the West London Asylum 
District, while asking for the parish to be represented by five instead of three 
Managers at the Board of Management. A special Vestry-meeting was held on 
Monday to consider the subject. A letter was read from the Poor-law Commis- 
sioners, stating that they had the request of the Directors still under consideration. 
After some sharp discussion, a motion was made, that proceedings in the election 
of Managers be suspended until the decision of the Commissioners be known. 
This was negatived by a large majority; and three gentlemen were elected. 

The Social [Owenite] Institution in John Street, Tottenham Court Road, is 
defunct, like its late prototype in the Blackfriars Road. The building changed 
hands last week. Its members and finances have been slowly dwindling down 
till they are considerably in debt. The building, which is very commodious, is 
now turned into a mechanics institution. It may also be mentioned that the 
Socialists, about six years since, expended about 30,0001 in buying land and 
building a hall in Hampshire. Harmony Hall the place was called; and the 
Owenite principles were there carried out to the fullest extent. This has failed 
likewise ; and in a few weeks’ time all will come under the hammer to pay the loans 
granted at the commencement of the undertaking. —Standard. 


Experimental trips have been made on the Croydon Atmospheric Railway, which, 
with allowance for the fact that everything is not yet in complete working order, 
have been very satisfactory. The line is five miles long, extending from the 
Dartmouth Arms to Croydon. On Friday week several trains were run; and on 
Tuesday a number of the proprietors were conveyed upon the line. The average 
speed, only one engine being employed for the five miles, was thirty miles an hour; 
the greatest velocity forty-five. A greater speed was attained on the Friday. 
The train passed up the viaduct across the Brighton line, which has an incline 
of 1 in 50, at the same rate as the other parts. In a report to the Directors, Mr. 
Samuda, the engineer, remarks—“ A speed of seventy miles per hour has been 
attained with a train of six carriages, and a speed of thirty miles per hour 
with a train of sixteen carriages, using only one steam-engine over two sections 
of main. Ina length of five miles we have found it practicable to obtain a 
vacuum of twenty-seven inches in the whole length, and have run trains at up- 
wards of sixty miles an hour over the five miles, with the aid of one engine only.” 

An inquest was held at Croydon, on Monday, on the body of Murphy, the man 
who was killed by a train on the Atmospheric Railway, which passed over him. 
A signal-man deposed that the deceased got on to the line about three o'clock on 
Friday afternoon, when a train was expected from Croydon; and with some diffi- 
culty he was induced by the witness to leave his dangerous position. Shortly after 
four, the same person saw him again on the line, stooping over the —— 
pipe with his elbows on his knees; a train was expected; and the signal-man 

{ In a few mo- 
The witness could 


Mr. 


ments a train came along, and the man was dashed to pieces. 
not say whether Murphy meditated suicide, or was suddenly taken ill. 


Atkinson, an engineer, said that at the spot where the disaster occurred, the incli- 
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nation was 1 in 50, and therefore the train could not probably be stopped under 
about half-a-mile. On a level it might be brought up at half that distance. He 
had not, however, made experiments to ascertain within how short a distance it 
might be done. The men were apprized of the near approach of a train by the 
rushing of the air through the pipes independently of the usual whistle; and had 
plenty of time to get out of the way. A verdict of “ Accidental Death” was 


returned. 


At the Middlesex Sessions, on Tuesday, the Grand Jury passed the following 
resolution, and handed it to the Court on Wednesday—* The Grand Jury are of 
opinion that they are quite unnecessary in the examination of the cases that are 
tried before this Court. ; 

George Richard Tilt, an attorney, was tried at the Surrey Sessions, on Wed- 
nesday, for fraudulently obtaining 2. 12s. 6d. from a man whose son had been 
tried at the Surrey Assizes for felony. Tilt exacted the money on the plea that 
it was necessary to employ a second counsel for the son’s defence; no second 
counsel was employed; and the biil against the man was ignored. The attorney 
had also told the present prosecutor that he could obtain 104 for him from a so- 
ciety which assisted poor people in such cases. ‘Tilt was found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to twelve months’ imprisonment with hard labour. 

A witness to the good character of a thief has got into a hobble at the Surrey 
Sessions, by speaking too positively as to dates. The witness, one Jones, de- 
clared that the accused was a very honest and respectable man: he had known 
him for a twelvemonth, and had frequently met him in last September and Oc- 


tober. The Governor of the House of Correction proved that at that time the 
accused was a prisoner in the gaol. Mr. Jones was immediately taken into 
custody. 





Yeakill and Lander, the men charged with fraudulently obtaining allotments of 
shares from the South Midland Railway Company, have been committed for trial 
from Clerkenwell Police-oftice. 

Hill, the soldier who accused himself, at Dublin, of being the murderer of Eliza 
Grimwood, was brought up for examination at Southwark Police-otlice on Satur- 
day. When asked if he adhered to his former statement, he said it was all false: 
“that confession was made when I was under the influence of liquor, being 
heartily sick and tired of the army, thinking it was the only and best mode to 
obtain my dismissal. I did not look to the future consequences of such a step, 
and must therefore pay the penalty of it.”| He hated a military life, and had 
committed a crime to get transported that he might leave the army. —_ Inspector 
Field said, it was true that the prisoner had stolen a watch, for which he had 
been imprisoned. Though a young man of superior attainments, he bore a very 
indifferent character generally. Eventually, Hill was remanded for a week. 

A butcher of Clapton has been killed by a calf which he was carrying to be 
slaughtered! The man had the animal on his shoulders, when the calf suddenly 
caught hold of his throat with his teeth, and strangled him; the butcher having 
fallen to the ground on the sudden attack. 

A lad who was playing at cricket in the Regent’s Park with a number of boys, 
on Wednesday, sustained a severe injury: his right eye was smashed by the ball, | 
60 that its sight is completely destroyed. 

Many fires have occurred during the week. The most extensive one happened 
on Wednesday morning, at a skin-dyer's in Clerkenwell. The whole of the ex- 
tensive workshops were destroyed, and all the contiguous buildings were more or 
less injured. 











The, Provinces. 


“ The British Arch:eological Association” met at Winchester on Tues- 
day. ‘This is the second society bearing that title which has met at the 
same place this season. It consists, indeed, of seceders from the original 
society; the other portion retaining the original President, Lord Albert 
Conyngham, and all the original officers but one. The seceders have stre- | 
guously beaten up for recruits with a view to swamp the rival body; and 
accordingly they have got the Marquis of Northampton for a President, Lord | 
Ashburton, the Speaker, Mr. Justice Erle, divers Deans, Professors, and 
other ecclesiastical and collegiate dignitaries; and the meeting opened with 


eclat. 


The Anti-Corn-law League has created some trouble to the Conserva- 
tives in East Gloucestershire, by its proceedings in the registration of 
electors; having made sweeping objections, one thousand in number. At a | 
meeting of Conservatives in Gloucester, on Tuesday, a Committee was | 
appointed to raise subscriptions for the expense of opposing the League, with 
the ulterior object of provoking the League to exhaust its funds! 

The Lancashire Short-Time Committee met again on Tuesday, to receive 
the letter of Mr. Henry Ashworth, in answer to their request that he would 
calla meeting of master-manufacturers for the purpose of consulting with | 
the men on the terms of a Ten-Hours Bill. Mr. Ashworth made no reply to 
that request; but, instead, he asked the names of the delegates at the 
meeting of the Committee, and of the places which they represented. The 
Committee declined to furnish the required list, and declared the correspond- 
ence closed. In explanation of this refusal on their part, the Times 
says—* It appears that Mr. Ashworth has been one of those masters who 
have dismissed men from their employment for the part they have taken in 
having presumed to act as members of the Short-Time Committee. It was 
considered, therefore, dangerous to send a list that might merely be a guide 
to the selection of new victims.” 

The Birmingham Journal announces that the price of iron is again 
rising. ‘The iron-masters of South Staffordshire have advanced bar-iron 
20s. per ton, and pig-iron 10s. The colliers have asked for a further in- 
crease of wages of 6d. a day. 

“ Rebecca” is at work again. A Hereford paper says— 

“Tn carrying out the provisions of the late Act of Parliament relating to the 
Turnpike Trusts in South Wales, some of the gates in the neighbourhood of Bre- 
con have already been removed, the tolls reduced, and the distances between the 
other gates are about being equalized. Among the latter, the turnpike-gate near 
the ninth mile-stone on the Merthyr road is to be removed, and a new toll-house 
erected this side of the Story’s Arms. This building was last week in course of 
erection, and in a few days expected to be finished; but Jo! on Monday morning 

t, upon the workmen going to their work, the new toll-house had disappeared, 
and the men were struck with astonishment at the industry displayed by the par- 
ties who had in so short a period levelled their work.” 


At a meeting of the share-brokers of Leicester, on the evening of Friday week, it 
Was resolved that a Stock Exchange should be established. It was also determined 
that each member should give security to the amount of 2,000. and that all y 
transactions be for money on delivery of scrip or transfer. The subscription pro- 
posed is 20/. per annum. The number of share-brokers’ offices there has recent! ly 
increased from four to ten. 

We understand that the firm of James Hodgson and Company, iron shipbuilders 
of Liverpool, are building, among other vessels, an iron ship of 1,200 tons burden, 


| house, Mr. 


| lay there; 





the first of a new line of steamers to ply between New York and Liverpool, with 
engines of 180-horse power; also one of 900 tons burden and 100-horse power to 
ply between Liverpool and Rio Janeiro, the first of a new line of seven; also one 
for Buenos Ayres; all fitted with a screw-propeller and Grautham’s patent direct- 
action engines.—Liverpool Ties. 

The tenants of George Witham, Esq., of Lartington Hall, near Barnard Castle, 
are much indebted to their landlord for his kind consideration in ordering the 
destruction of the game on all his farms. This has already taken place on some 
of them, and great benefit will be derived by the farmers from the preservation of 
the crops.—Leeds Me reury. 

Mr. J. Paley junior, the Mayor of Preston, delighted his workpeople, on Satur- 
day week, by giving them a pleasure-trip to Fleetwood. At seven o'clock in the 
morning, seven hundred workers, male and female, left Preston in a railway train. 
At mid-day, the Mayor and his wife arrived at Fleetwood; and were received by 
their people with acclamations, and then escorted to an hotel; a band of music 
which accompanied the excursion-party playing the while. Mr. Paley provided a 
substantial dinner at the Victoria Hotel for such as chose to partake of it. After 
the cloth had been removed, the Mayor entered, and his health was drunk. He 
made a brief reply, full of good feeli he observed—* The interests between 
masters and servants I have always considered reciprocal; and I think myself as 
much indebted to you for your services as you are to me for the wages you receive 
for those services; for 1 feel that you can as well do without me as I without you, 
I have always thought that the working-man is not only entitled to such remu- 
neration for his labour as will suttice to procure for himself and family the neces- 
saries of life, but also obtain him the comforts and enjoyments of existence.” 






The inquiry at Andover, before Mr, Assistant-Commissioner Parker, into the 
conduct ot Mr. and Mrs. Macdougal, the Master and Matron of the Union Work- 
house, came to an abrupt and unexpected close on Wednesday, the fourteenth day. 

On Saturday and Monday, the witnesses deposed to a long series of improper 
freedoms which Mr. Macdougal had taken with several of the female paupers 
fourteen in number; one of whom declared that she had been to Mr. Macdougal 
in loco uxoris, although his wife was living at the workhouse as usual. Some of 
the witnesses said that they had not complained to Mrs. Macdougal, because they 
were afraid of her; others, because they did not like to hurt her feelings, as she 
had once attempted to hang herself on account of her husband's conduct. One of 
these witnesses was violently attacked by the Matron while leaving the work- 
the Matron afterwards pleaded excited feelings in excuse for 





house on Monday: 
her behaviour. 

On Tuesday, the Assistant-Commissioner entered upon an inquiry into charges 
of drunkenness. According to the evidence given by paupers and by inhabitants 
of the town, Mr. Macdougal’s drunkenness was the common talk of the place: 
on Saturday nights, his wife would fetch him home, or send for him; and those 
who went in quest of him had to look into the several public-houses on the way. 
He would stagger home, followed by the upbraidings of his incensed wife. At a 


| public-house, once, while he was dozing in a fit of tipsy drowsiness, a person ap- 


plied a lighted paper to his nose; on which Mr. Macdougal looked up, and dozed 
again. The practical joker wasa Guardian! While saying prayers at the work- 

ses mm once recited the Lord’s Prayer twice; being tipsy. He 
would when in that condition place beer in the pulpit; and one of the witnesses, a 
female pauper, said that she had found it there and drunk it. One Sunday, in the 
summer of 1841, people were called up in the dead of the night to assist Mrs, 
Macdongal; whom they found covered with blood flowing from hurts inflicted by 
the blows of her husband in a drunken rage, while Mr. Macdougal was pouring 
forth a stream of oaths: he tried to fetch a gun, but fell down in the passage and 
and the gun was hidden by a pauper under a bed in the boys’-room, 
This charge closed the case on the side of the accusers. 

On Wednesday, a letter from the Commissioners was read: it was addressed to 
Mr. T. C. Westlake, the Medical Officer; and it expressed the wish of the 
Commissioners, that instead of the present tedious and expensive inquiry, a 
different method of investigation should be adopted: they would therefore cause 
an indictment to be preferred against the Master for some one case of assaulting a 
female with improper intention, and an information to be laid before Justices of 
the Peace for embezzlement or misapplication of food; leaving Mr. Westlake to 
select one case for each kind of proceeding; but notifying, that beyond the 
preferring of the indictment and bill, they would not be answerable for any 
subsequent expenses either for the prosecution or defence. Meanwhile, they 
recommended the Guardians to suspend the Master and Matron, until the result of 
the law-proceedings should be known; the inquiry by Mr. Parker also to be 





| suspended. 


We find in a daily paper the following record of a decaying sport. “ The 
great pugilistic contest between Caunt, the champion of England, and Bendigo, of 
Nottingham, for 2001. a side, the belt, and the championship, came off on Tuesday; 
and was decided in favour of Bendigo, after a determined contest which lasted 
two hours and thirty-eight minutes, during which time ninety-three rounds were 
fought. In the ninety-second round, Bendigo struck Caunt a tremendous blow, 
which completely winded him; and in the following round was about to repeat the 
hit, when Caunt fell without receiving the blow; which, according to the rules of 
the ring, was pron munced to be ‘foul. Bendigo was therefore declared the 
winner. The ‘ fancy’ were disturbed three times. The original locale was New- 
port Pagnel; from thence they moved to Stony Stratford; then again to Whaddon 
Green; and ultimately terminated the battle at Sutfield Green, Northamptonshire, 
shortly before seven o'clock in the evening. The spectators had to follow the 
mgilists between thirty and forty miles. The second fight, between Maley and 
Merriman, did not come off.” 

Mr. Searle, a woollen-manufacturer of Tavistock, who recently failed in busi- 
ness, has been committed for trial on a charge of forging three bills of exchange, 
for 2002, 123/., and 251 They purported to be accepted by Messrs. Foster and 
Fison, of Bradford, in Yorkshire; but when presented, they were disowned. 

A man was killed at the Dover terminus of the South-eastern Railway on 
Monday morning. He was directed to move an engine through the Archeliffe 
tunnel; as he passed into the tunnel, he imprudently jumped on the step of the 
engine, and was jammed to death against the side of the excavation. 

The Globe describes an accident on the Brighton Railway. As the seven 
o'clock mixed train from Brighton was approaching the Clayton tunnel on Mon- 
day morning, at a slow pace, a fog having made the rails slippery, a pilot-engine, 
wroceeding to its usual station at Horley, came up with the train, and struck the 
ast carriage, a third-class, which was unhooked from the train. The passengers 
in that carriage sufiered a severe shock, and many of them jumped out. Another 
statement declares that no such accident occurred; but that the people in the last 
carriage were frightened by a jolt from some unknown cause. [Should not eve 
train have an empty carriage or truck behind it as well as one next the engine? 

Two horses were killed on the Midland Railway, last week, by a train runnin; 
over them. There is a curve in the line, about six miles from Nottingham, whic 
prevents a person seeing any great distance up or down the line; and in conse- 
quence, between nine and ten in the morning, the train which left Derby a short 
time before, on approaching the Long Eaton Station, ran through a team of two 
horses which happened to be crossing the line with a cart from an_occupation- 
road. The first horse was thrown into the air as high as the engine-chimney, 
and fell with his hind-part across the up-line; the shaft-horse was dragged along 
with the train, the gearing having caught a buffer, a distance of thirty or forty 
yards, when the engine was stopped, and his head was literally smashed to atoms. 
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Fortunately, the lad who drove the horses escaped unhurt, as on seeing the train 
coming he ran to the hedge-side. The passengers did not perceive that any acci- 
dent had occurred till the train had stopped. 

Mr. David Holsgrove, the overlooker of the ree iron-works, per- 
formed a noble act of courageous humanity last week, possibly at the expense of 
his life. The iron-works extend over a vast tract of country; and, for the pur- 
pose of a speedy transit from one part to the other, railways have been established, 
one of which is formed on an inclined plane, down which the heavily-laden wag- 
gons are propelled at a fearful rate. On Thursday morning, while one of the 
waggon-trains was passing down, two very old women, each nearly seventy years 
of age, labouring under defective sight as well as hearing, got on the line. A few 
seconds more and they both must inevitably have been crushed to death. Their 


perilous situation, however, was witnessed by Mr. Holsgrove; in an instant he | 


dashed forward, seized the two females, and threw thein off the line out of the 
way of danger. Unfortunately, the engine at this instant came up and knocked 
Mr. Holsgrove down: he appeared to be dead. He was instantly ‘espe to one 


| Brunswick. 


of the buildings in the neighbourhood, and medical aid was sent for; when it was | 
discovered that he had sustained several contusions about the head, that both his | 


arms were broken in two places, and also one of his legs, besides other injuries 
about tle body. It is supposed that some part of the train must have gone over 
the limbs. Although so severely and dangerously injured, there are some hopes 
of his recovery. ‘The two old women escaped without the slightest injury. 

Two more men have been killed on the Lancaster and Carlisle Railway, now in 
eourse of construction. One tried to draw a horse off an incline as a number of 
loaded carts were descending it, and both man and horse were so injured that they 
died soon after. The second sufferer fell under a waggon, and was literally 
smashed to death. 

On Saturday last a sad accident happened in Faney Wood. Two trains were 
proceeding on the railway towards the moor, when the foremost went ahead of 
the other to arrive at the “ turn-off,” so as to admit of the waggons passing 
down with the copper ore; and the man in charge of it had not proceeded far 
when he heard the driver call out to the horses. Presuming that something was 
the matter, he looked back and saw that the toe of the man had apparently been 
caught in the wheel of one of the waggons, and in another instant his head was 
under it; which, of course, was immediately crushed. An inquest has been held 
on view of the body before A. B. Bone, Esq., Coroner, and a verdict of “ Acci- 
dental Death” returned by the Jury.— Western Luminary. 

An alarming accident happened the other evening at the meeting of the Phil- 
harmonic Institute, held in the Manchester Amphitheatre. At the termination 
of the first part of a concert, some fifty or sixty persons forming the male chorus 
retired to a room for refreshment; the floor gave way, and they fell into a 
lower room, a depth of twelve fect. Many were bruised; Mr. Sudlow, an instru- 
mentalist, suffered a fracture of his left leg; and, being in years, his life is consi- 
deved to be in some danger. 

The village of Aberdare has been terrified by another colliery explosion. 
Some workmen in the Blacngawr pit, contrary to the positive instructions of the 
master, had placed an under-ground door in sucha position that it obstructed the 
current of air, and the consequence was an explosion of fire-damp. Happily, only 
five men were in the mine. Three were dreadfully scorched; but they are ex- 
pected to recover. - 

A collier of Chorley has committed suicide by leaping down the shaft of a coal- 
mine which is 125 fect deep. He had separated from his wife. 

A horrible disaster has occurred at the Dinting Vale print-works, in Glossop. 
By some means, a young man fell into a pan containing three hundred gallons of 
caustic ley, which was at a boiling heat. He was not missed for three hours; 
but then, when a workman stirred up the liquor and found some clothes in it, and 
the pan was emptied, at the bottom was found the skeleton: that, the heart, and 
some remnants of clothing, were all that remained; the ley having dissolved all 
the soft parts of the unfortunate man. 

William Archer, a young man residing at Slough as gardener to Mr. Penn, of 
Stoke Park, has been drowned at Eton, in escaping from the Police. He had 
assaulted two gentlemen at night, for which he was given into custody: on the 
way to the stationhouse, he ran away from the constable, and dashed into a deep 
mill-stream: it was dark, and as he could not be discovered in the water it was 


supposed that he had got across and made off: the body, however, was after- | 


wards found in the centre of the stream. 
Six houses occupied by poor people were destroyed by fire on Sunday night, at 


Andover. The thatch of one of them caught fire, and the rest were soon in a 
blaze. Twenty persons have lost all they possessed, by what is imputed to some 


act of negligence. 


IRELAND. 

At the meeting of the Repeal Association, on Monday, Mr. Steele was 
appointed Chairman. After congratulating the Association on its tri- 
umphant position, and exhorting to the principles of peace, he remarked, 
that the Prince of Joinville had been inspecting the breakwaters of Ports- 
mouth and other places—all by way of amusement, of course; but the 
moral deducible from the fact was, that the time was fast approaching 
when England would require the assistance of Irishmen. Mr. John 
O'Connell read a letter from his father. Mr. O'Connell enclosed 41, the 
September instalment towards the Repeal rent from himself and three 
sons. He also gave notice of the following motion, with some allusicn to 
the “ unfounded assault ” on the Corporation, [by Mr. John Reynolds, ] 
and the handsome conduct of the Conservative members in aiding to oppose 
it— 

“To “oe the gratitude of the Association to the Reformed Corporation of 
Dublin, and our confidence in the intelligence and integrity of that respected body. 
Also, to refer to a Committee the preparation of a petition to Parliament to ex- 
tend the power and authority of the Reformed Corporation.” 

Mr. O'Connell strongly objected to some censure which had been cast on 
Orangemen for playing party-tunes— 

“ Now there are no such things as ‘ party-tunes’ in the Repeal agitation. There 
is a marked distinction between ‘national airs’ and ‘party-tunes.’ Whilst we 
were struggling for Emancipation there were party-tunes—tunes intended to con- 
vey insult and resistance to the Catholics and their claims; but the Catholies, as 
such, have no longer any claims to make: the date of party-tunes is therefore 
over. As to the Repealers, no Irish tune can possibly be disagreeable to them; 
and even if it were disagreeable, the Repealers ought cheerfully to concede to 
brother Irishmen the selection of any airs that pleased themselves. Besides, the 
‘Boyne Water,’ for example, is a beautiful air. The Southern Repealers have in 
many places taken it up as a national air, and I hope it will soon become general 
with the Repealers of the North as well as those of the South. Let the Repeal 
Wardens communicate to such Catholics as are not Repealers our earnest advice to 
listen cheerfully and merrily to any tunes the Orangemen may play, and thus to 
make music what it ought to be, the source of harmony, and not of discord, 
amongst Irishmen of all persuasions.” 

Mr. O'Connell also exhorted the Repealers to return seventy Members to 
the House of Commons; closing his letter with the new motto “ Register, 
register, register.” Mr. John O'Connell made a fierce assault on the Col- 
leges Bill, and on Mr. Wyse for supporting it. Mr. Law also suggested that 


| verted to by Colonel Verner, I will say a word or two. 


| worthy of such a distinction, 


parents who sent their children to the new Colleges should be held up to 
equal execration. The rent for the week was 1731. 


The Belfast Operative Protestant Association gave an entertainment to 
Mr. Watson, the dismissed Magistrate, on Wednesday evening last week — 
a kind of soirée, at which tea and cakes were the comestibles. The Ear} 
of Roden presided; Colonel Verner, many Justices of the Peace, and 
several clergymen were present. The expression of sympathy with the 


| hero of the evening was very strong; but the general run of the orato 


was not remarkable, except a speech of the Chairman's; the only other 


| noticeable points were one of the toasts and a passage in Colonel Verner’s 


speech. This is the toast— 

“ His Royal Highness Prince Albert, and the Royal offspring of the house of 
May they be brought up in mindful adherence to those Protestant 
principles which placed their ancestors on the throne of these realms, and which 
alone can maintain our present Sovereign there.” (Loud applause, and much 
Kentish fire.) 

Colonel Verner quoted with great effect the remark made by Sir Robert 
Peel a few years ago, that “ with regard to Orange processions, it is unwise 
and absurd to think of preventing loyal men from celebrating an event to 
which they owe their liberty and the blessings they enjoy.” The Colonel 
afterwards said— 

“ Tt has been said that Mr. Watson was dismissed because similar conduct wag 
pursued towards Repeal Magistrates: but I ask, are the loyal and disaffected to be 
put together—are Ribandmen and Orangemen to be looked on in the same poing 
of view? Are Repealers and the advocates and supporters of British connexion to 
be put on the same footing; or, in short, to be dealt with in the same manner? J 
would ask if the same conduct is to be observed with regard to the two bodies? 
Are they to be treated alike, with equal punishments and rewards; although with 
regard to the latter, I believe it is lone since justice was done in this respect to 
the loyal Protestants of Ireland? No; rewards were reserved exclusively for 
those whom it may be considered expedient to try and conciliate.” 

The last speech was delivered by Lord Roden; and as its effect consists 
in the manner rather than the substance, we must find room for it entire— 

“Brother Protestants who have honoured this meeting with your presence, I 
assure you, gentlemen, it would be impossible for me to express my gratitude to 
you for the honour which you have done me. I can assure you that I feel great 
happiness in joining with the operatives of Belfast in giving this testimony of their 
regard to my friend Mr. Watson, a gentleman with whom I have been acquainted 
since the years of my childhood. He calls forth our sympathies, beeause he has 
always been a resident landlord among the people of his own neighbourhood, 
executing the duties of magistrate to the entire satisfaction of all parties. I cannot 
but think that it was an enormously harsh act of the Government to deprive such 
aman of the commission of the peace; and [ cannot but think that they them- 
selves must feel that they have acted a very inconsiderate part in degrading that 
individual, who in times of danger acted with spirit in preserving the peace of 
the country. There are circumstances connected with what has taken place to 
Mr. Watson which are known to none but himself and me; and, although I have 
not had any communication with him on the subject, still I shall take the liberty 
of stating the facts to the meeting. I do this for the information of the country, 
and even for that Ministry who have so unjustly treated him. Some time ago, 
I took the liberty of addressing a letter vo you on the subject of the anniversary 
of the battle of the Boyne, in the month of July. I have always been averse to 
party processions, because I felt that they were fomenting discord among all 
classes of my fellow-countrymen. I felt, however, at the same time, that it was 
disgraceful that penal Jaws should exist against Protestant societies, whilst those 
connected with Repeal and Temperance societies—which are the handmaids of Re- 
peal—should be tolerated. I did not like that Protestant processions should be 
put down whilst they should be held up. The Party Processions Act has now 
ceased to exist; and I think that the Government acted unworthy the part of a 
Protestant Government in the eourse which they have lately adopted. When that 
law expired, they should have passed a law to prevent all processions. (“ Hear, 
hear!” from all parts of the room.) In July last, I wrote my letter to the Pro- 
testants of Ulster, cautioning them not to walk. To that letter I received an 
answer from Mr. Watson, in which he stated that he had taken my letter to his 
friends, with whom he was in connexion; and he stated that he was sorry to in- 
form me that their opinion was ‘that their minds were made up; that they were 
resolved on that occasion to proceed with their procession; and, said Mr. Watson, 
‘I thought that it was my duty to accompany them to keep them from any 
irregularities which they might fall into. Now, I do say, that if the same course 
had been adopted in Armagh, such a catastrophe never would have taken place: 
therefore, I feel that the country is greatly indebted to Mr. Watson, instead of 
odium being heaped upon him for doing his duty. (Tremendous cheering.) I 
don't know what may be the opinions of those whom I now have the honour of 
addressing with respect to those processions which I have adverted to; but sureI 
am, that any advice which I gave then came from the honest convictions of my 
heart—that it was for the benefit of those institutions, the welfare of which we 
have all at heart, that I gave that advice. With respect to what has been ad- 
He said that he looked 
upon me as being the leader of the Protestants of Ireland: but I feel totally un- 
I can only say that I give them all the assistance 
which I can—a heart truly devoted to the Protestant interest of Ireland. It is 
now many years since first I belonged to the Orange Institution; and it was 
always my pride and happiness to belong to that loyal body. Jt was in the vigour 
of youth, when the body was active and the mind clear, that I joined that body; 
and I can say that, in 1836, the period when that body was dissolved at the wish 
of the Sovereign, its principles were nothing but loyalty to the Throne and Con- 
stitution of Great Britain; yes, loyalty to the Crown of England was the great 
end and aim of those institutions. I do not know whether it is a crime to re- 
organize them now or not—I won't say; but that will remain for those who know 
what is best to be done in these trying times to the Protestant interests of the 
country. I am sure that those who come to consider that subject will do so 
calmly, and with a due regard for the welfare of society. 1 feel happy that you 
have chosen for your colours orange and blue, to which you are so much attached 
I am proud of that, for that happens to be the colour of the very ancient livery— 
(Tremendous cheering and Kentish fire)—of my own family. I know not 
whether it is a crime, but I don’t think it culpable that I should carry about my 
person the image of the glorious William. (Kentish fire.) I have done so for 
many years, for two reasons,—first, from my love and affection for the good and 
glorious man himself; and next, from my love and gratitude for the man who 
gave it tome, the Earl of Winchilsea. (Loud cheers and Kentish fire; in the 
midst of which Lord Roden took from his breast a miniature picture of William 
the Third, and exhibited it to the meeting amidst the most rapturous applause.) 
This I received from the Earl of Winchilsea, whose ancestor, the Earl of Notting- 
ham, wore it during the Revolution of 1688, as the personal friend of our t 
deliverer. (Rounds of Kentish fire.) 1 know not whether that I am worthy to 
be deprived of the commission of the peace; but I do know that no persecution 
will deter me from giving my zealous support to the good cause. If the Govern- 


ment upholds the principles of Protestantism, so long will the country flourish; 
but so soon as they deviate from those principles, we cannot expect that she will 
rosper. I never yet in the course of my life was present at any meeting where 
experienced more happiness than on 


e present occasion; nor did I ever hear 
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more timents expressed,—sentiments which, I am sure, meet with a ready 
a heart of every honest man in the kingdom.” (Much cheering.) 
The doxology was then sung, and the meeting separated. 





Cavan has been threatened with fresh disturbances; but they appear to 
have been checked in time. The ostensible cause of the commotion was 
the intended assemblage of the Teetotallers of Killesandra, to present an 
address to Mr. R. H. Southwell, the late proprietor of the Castle Hamilton 
estate; and the Dublin Evening Mail explains why that proceeding should 
occasion uneasiness— : ; 

“ It appears that, in consequence of the pecuniary embarrassment of Mr. South- 
ne necessary to sell his estates, or part thereof, for the payment of 

his creditors; and that Castle Hamilton, the demesne and residence of the proprie- 
tor, was, under a decree of the Court of Chancery, set up to auction, and pur- 
chased by Mr. James Hamilton, a respectable and wealthy merchant in this city, 
for the sum of 55,0002. It also appears, that after the sale had been effected, it 
occurred to some of the friends of Mr. Southwell, (who had been a frequent candi- 
date for the county on the Liberal side,) as well as to some of his family, that a 
sufficient sum to repurchase the estate from Mr. Hamilton could be raised by 
blic subscription; and that, with a view to dispose the purchaser more willingly 
to relinquish his rights, threatening notices and rumours of danger were served or 
set afoot by other parties. With the latter part of this project none of the re- 
spectable family, whose misfortunes are to be deplored, could have any connex- 
ion; nor is it clear how far Mr. Southwell himself was at first cognizant of the 
design to restore him to his property by means of the subscription: but it is quite 
certain that the Roman Catholic clergy of the county, including the Titular, had 
undertaken to forward the design, and that Mrs. Southwell had held communi- 
cations with them on the subject. This was very natural and very praiseworthy 
on the part of an attached wife; and, it may be added, without detracting from 
the spirit by which she was actuated, that (in the words of Mr. Southwell to 
Doctor Martin, in a correspondence printed and privately circulated between these 
gentlemen,) ‘ Mrs. Southwell, having discovered the very great excitement which 
revailed, expressed, in common with almost every human being in this vicinity, 
ner apprehension that Mr. Hamilton, a stranger, wholly unknown, would be 
neither safe nor comfortable in coming to this country, at a moment when some of 
its most respected and long-resident gentry, acting under the advice of prudent 
friends, had felt it necessary to absent themselves. She did more—she wrote to 
Mr. Dickson communicating her fears.’ Matters were in this position when a 
notice from the Teetotallers of Killesandra, calling on their brethren at large 
throughout the county to meet them on a certain day at Killesandra, appeared, 
with the professed object of addressing Mr. Southwell, and possibly of promoting 
the subscription on his behalf. [This address enjoined the people to come un- 
armed.}] ‘The alarm spread among the Protestant population that those persons 
had ulterior objects in their view; and, recollecting a formidable occupation of the 
town which had taken place by night but a few weeks since, and the dangers to 
which the loyal and peaceful inhabitants were exposed, the Protestant yeomen 
tenantry of the county came to the resolution of being at least prepared for any 
emergency by meeting at the same place and on the same occasion, in self-pro- 
tective numbers.” 

The Mail quotes this notice issued by “ the loyal Protestants "— 

“ Norice.—-We, the loyal Protestants of the county of Cavan, have resolved, since 
owr brethren have been assassinated, some fired on, and other outrages of different 
kinds have been committed in several localities of this once peaceable county, to the 
terror of the loyal and well-disposed of her Majesty’s subjects; and seeing by a 
jesuitical placard, that it is the intention of those whom we believe to be our adver- 
saries, to walk and hold a meeting in Killesandra, on Monday next the 8th intant, be- 
ing the aniversary of the battle of Ballinamuck, under the pretence of addressing Ro- 
bert Henry Southwell, Esq., but really for ulterior objects, namely, the dismemberment 
ofthe empire and the downfall of Protestantism; that we, the loyal Protestants, will as- 
semble and hold a meeting in Killesandra, on Monday the 8th September, at ten o'clock 
a.m., to move an address to the Government respecting the recent dismissal of some 
exemplary Magistrates, whose conduct cannot be compared with that of the gentlemen 


well, it becat 


who were dismissed their situations as Magistrates for attending the O'Connell monster | 


inectings heretofore. 

** And that we hereby invite the attendance and codperation of our I’rotestant friends 
of the neighbouring counties. 

“GoD SAVE THE QUEEN, 
AND 
No SURRENDER.” 

The authorities became alarmed, and Lord Farnham with another Magistrate 
issued a notice, warning the people that those who should attend the meeting 
with arms would be liable to punishment. At a larger meeting of Magistrates, 
on Friday, they issued a further notice, referring to the intended meetings of 
Teetotallers and of Protestants, and then saying— 


“ And whereas we have received information upon oath, that if said meetings should | 


be held itis apprehended a collision will take place between the two parties, and that the 
public peace will be thereby seriously endangered : 

“ Now we do hereby caution all persons, that they do abstain from attendance at 
the said mectings, or cither of them; and if in defiance of this our caution the said 
meetings shall take place, all persons attending the same shall be proceeded against 
aceording to law.” 

Meanwhile, information was transmitted to the Government. Major-General 
Sir G. F. H. Berkley was sent to the spot; and a body of 1,000 troops was 
concentrated upon Cavan. ‘The meetings were not held, and the peace remained 
unbroken. 


The Teetotallers have addressed the following remonstrance to Lord | 
Farnham and the five other Magistrates who issued the notice forbidding | 


ihe mectings. 
“ Kiilesandra, Saturday evening, 6th September. 

“ My Lord and Gentlemen—The members of the Total Abstinence Society of 
Killesandra consider it to be their duty to address you in consequence of a notice, 
bearing your signatures as Magistrates of this county, having reached them at a 
late hour this afternoon. 

“ They have, as loyal subjects and as members of a society based upon prin- 
ciples of moral rectitude, adding ‘ to temperance patience,’ yielded a ready obe- 
dience to this magisterial act, without questioning whether the power you have 
assumed (in preventing their meeting, for the purpose of paying a compliment to 


a gentleman tor whom they decidedly feel so much respect and attachment, on his | 


— to this couutry after a long absence,) be either constitutional, legal, or 
screet. 


- They have taken prompt measures to circulate as widely as possible intelii- | 


gence of your ‘ Notice,’ issued ‘ at the eleventh hour’; and they trust it may 
reach their brethren in remote districts in time sufficient to prevent them incur- 
— legal penalties with which any disobedience of your ‘ Notice * is threat- 
ened. 

“ They cannot allow this occasion to pass without observing to you, my Lord 
and Gentlemen, that factious party-processions of armed men, with banners and 
music, playing tunes intended and calealated to excite animosity, (and, were it 
not for the good sense of the people, bloodshed,) were permiited to parade through 
this town on the 12th of July last, unheeded and unchecked by magisterial vigi- 
lance or interference; affording, they lament to say, a strong and painful contrast 
to the alacrity and vigour manifested in the present instance with respect to their 
Society, when abont to exercise, in a peaceable and orderly manner, a perfectly 
legal purpose, free from all political or party objects.” 

A letter from Killesandra, dated on the 6th instant, and published in 
the Dublin Evening Post, a Whig paper, describes some further evidences of 
smouldering turbulence— 





“ For the last few months, the Orangemen in the neighbourhood of Arva have 
been in the habit of walking through the country at night armed wiih guns; and 
during the day, bodies of them, numbering twenty or thirty, attended a regular 
drill, practising military evolutions. This created very great alarm among the 
Catholics of the county; they summoned some of the Orangemen to Cavan, for 
‘walking armed at night,’ and ‘ going through military exercises during the day.” 
Two Stipendiary Magistrates, Messrs. Graves and Howley, presided; and, after 
hearing the witnesses examined, took informations against five persons, and 
sent them for trial under the Whiteboy Act. This incensed the Orangemen 
very much; and in court they said ‘they would continue to walk as usual 
for the protection of their houses and families.’ Mr. M’Gauran, who attended to 
prosecute, then proposed, in order to put an end tosuch proceedings, that he would 
abandon the informations if they (the Orangemen) wonld agree to have an equal 
number of Protestants and Catholics sworn in each townland as special consta- 
bles, and that he would undertake to procure in each townland a number of re- 
spectable Catholic farmers who would coéperate with their Protestant brethren 
for the preservation of the peace and protection of their lives and properties. This 
proposal was indignantly refused by the leading Protestants present in Court. 
The informations were then taken. Lord Farnham, although he, as a Magistrate, 
issued a proclamation against this walking of armed bodies, has actually, within 
the last week, got down eight or ten cases of arms, and distributed them among 
Orangemen in this same neighbourhood, for, as it is asserted, defensive purposes! 
Some of the cases were given among the ‘Manor Boys.’ Giving these arms will? 
in our opinion, tend to encourage the Orangemen. ~ 7 

“ A meeting of the masters of Orange lodges was held last week in the County 
Court-house, and resolutions adopted for the revival of the society.” 














Writing from Gweedore, in Donegal, the Times Commissioner describes 
the state of matters on the lands of an absentee landlord in that remote 
region, where ten years ago there was not a road, and where even now some 
landowners do not favour road-making. 

The landowner is the Marquis of Conyngham. “The whole of the country 
for many miles in the direction of Dungloe, and beyond that town—in fact, almost 
| the whole barony of Boylagh, belongs to this nobleman, together with the 
island of Arran, or Arranmore, on the West coast. Once in the course of his 
life—two years ago—the Marquis of Conyngham visited this estate for a few 
days. His chief agent, Mr. Benbow, [M.P. for Dudley,] usually comes once 
year, and the sub-agents visit the tenants eve ry half-ye r to collect their rents. 
At short periods of a few years the farms are visited to see what increased rent 
they will bear; and this is the extent of the acquaintance of the Marquis of Co- 
nyngham with his tenants. This nobleman himself bears the character of a 
kind-hearted, generous man; fond of yachting and amusement, and having an ex- 
cessive distaste for every kind of business or trouble. From one end of bis lar 
estate here to the r, nothing is tobe found but poverty, misery, wretched -_ 
tivation, and infinite subdivision of land. ‘There are no gentry, no middle class; 
all are poor, wretchedly poor. Every shilling the tenants can raise from their half- 
cultivated land is paid in rent, whilst the people subsist for the most part on pota- 
toes and water. ‘They are watanght, they know not how to improve, they have ne 
examples before them of a better state of things, they are left to themselves. As they 
increase in numbers, as not a shilling of the rent is ever spent among them in the 
shape of capital, in giving them any kind of employment, they are driven to the 
land for support, till they infinitely subdivide it; and their poverty and wretched- 
ness necessarily increase as their means lessen. Every rade effort that they 
make to inerease the amount of the produce is followed immediately by raising 
| their rents in proportion, as it were to punish them for improving. They are, 
naturally enough, as discontented and full of complaints as they are wretched in 
their condition.” 

The Commissioner walked about among the farmers near Glenties, with the 
Vice-President of the Poor-law Union for his guide. “ The land is not let by the 
acre, but by what is termed a ‘ cow's grass'"—so many to a farm. 
A ‘cow's grass’ is a measure of land; usually it means as much mountain 
grazing-land as will keep a cow during the summer, and as much arable land as 
| will keep the ecow-house in fodder during the winter. The size of the farms varies 
| from six to twe nty acres, and larger, by the measurement of acres. The rent of 
| arable land is about 30s. an acre. It is sandy soil and bog mixed, on a granite- 
| rock foundation. The grazing mountain-land is let about 2s. 6d. an acre. The 
| farmer pays his rent and rates by disposing of his butter, pigs, eggs, beef, hay, 
| oats, and milk, when he can sell it. He usually sells the whole of his produce 
except potatoes, and in dear seasons even part of his stock of potatoes, and buys 
meal on credit, in order to pay his rent and the county-cess. If the tenant lives 
near « town where he can sell his milk, he sells that also; and the common drink 
to their potatoes then is an infusion of pepper—pepper and water (1) as being 
more tasty than water. Sometimes they are so hard pushed for their rent that 
they will buy a heifer on credit at 6/. or 71, much above the market-price, and 
sell it again for 3/. or 41, to be able to pay the rent; or buy meal on credit of 
local usurers (giving a promissory-note) at 20s. a-barrel, and sell it again to the 
same usurer at the market-price for ready money at %s. or 10s, a-barrel. If @ 
farmer is so well off as to have milk to his potatoes, or to be able to buy a few 
sprats, he is what they term here ‘thokey —that is, in independent circum- 
stances. The farmer who gave me this information pays 16/. rent, holds seven 
cows’ grass, and I was informed was the most ‘thokey’ farmer in the dis- 
trict. The grazing is so poor, that last year these seven cows produced only two 
firkins of butter, which he sold for 64; he sold two pigs for 5; and he could 
| hardly tell how he scraped up the rest of the rent from the sale of his oats and 
some potatoes. ‘This farmer assured me, that for the half of this year, whilst his 
cows gave no milk, he had to subsist on pepper and water and potatoes. He 
could not afford to eat butter. ‘ Not a bit of bread have I eaten since I was 
bern, said this man. ‘We must sell the corn and the butter to give to 
| the landlord. I have the largest farm in the district; some don’t pay more 

than 3/. to 5. rent, and I am as well off as any in the country’ * * * 
This man also assured me that many of the tenants have no beds, and lie ona 
‘shake-down’ of straw or hay on the ground in their cottages, with but a blanket 
or a rug to cover five or six of the family. * * * Lasked him ifhe would 
show me the cottage of any small farmer who lived in the way he had described. 
He took me immediately to the cottages of John and Charles M'Cabe, who lived 
| across a field close by. "I state this case to you because it is a sample of the sub 
division which is permitted to go on. ‘The father rented four cows’ grass, for 
| which he paid 5/. 10s. rent. He was so pressed by poverty and distress in 1842, 
that he sold the tenant-right of half his farm for 15/. to another man, whocame in, 
built a cottage, and occupied it as tenant. His son had married ; and, having & 
| family growing up, he divided the half of his rem tining farm with his son, and 
| father and son are now subsisting with their families on a cow's grass of land 
each. Into these cottages I entered. They were stone-built, and well roofed ; 
but the mud floor was uneven, damp, and filthy. In one corner was a place for the 
pig, with a drain from it through the wall to carry off the liquid manure, like a 
stable. Two chairs, a bedstead of the rudest description, a cradle, a spinning- 
wheel, and an iron pot, constituted the whole furniture. An inner room contained 
another rude bedstead. The mud floor was quite damp. In this room six children 
slept on loose hay, with one dirty blanket to cover them. The father, mother, and 
an infant, slept in the first room, also on loose hay, and with but one blanket om 
the bed. ‘The children were running about as nearly naked as possible, dressed im 
the cast-off rags of the father and mother: the father could not buy them clothes, 
They had never been to mass for a twelvemonth, for want of decent clothes to go 
| in. Both these men assured me that their whole food was potatoes; and if they had 
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apenny to spare they bought salt or a few sprats, but very seldom these. Instead 
of ba ing salt, they sometimes bought pepper and mixed it with the water they 
drank. This they called ‘kitchin’—it gave a flavour to their food. Both cot- 
tages were in the same wretched condition: and the rent of the farm had been 
twice raised, last time from 4s. to 5d. 10s. If their rent was not punctually 
paid, their cattle and everything they had was immediately distrained. From 
these men I went to another small farmer's house. He was mowing. His name 
is Manus M’Ginty. He has two cows’ grass, for which he pays 32 &s. There has 
been no improvement on his farm for the last twenty years; but his rent was 
recently raised from 2/. 5s. He had potatoes and milk that day for mowing for a | 
farmer. His usual diet was potatoes and pepper-water. He lived in precisely the | 
same wretched condition as that which I have just described. I give you these as | 
examples, without any kind of selection, of the universal condition of the tenantry 
around on this estate. : : ; , 

“ From this place I proceeded to Dungloe, a village sixteen miles further, direct 
North—the whole of it in the same ay oh Near one or two small villages 
which I passed, a good deal of land was brought into cultivation, and bore heavy 
crops of oats and potatoes; but a mile beyond these villages nothing but bog and | 
heather is to be seen. Excepting here and there a small patch of potatoes | 

wing, the only sign of industry I saw was a couple of men on a hill-side boring the 
with an iron rod and searching for timber. I entered several cottages on the road- 
side; but they were all alike filthy and wretched. Sometimes a calf as well as a 
pig would be inside them; sometimes three or four ducks in addition, dabbling in 
a pool of dirty water in a hole in the mud floor. If you point out this filthy | 
condition to the women in the cottages, they generally laugh at it. In fact, they | 
know no better; they don’t know how to live differently, and they never had a 
better example set to them. There is everything to depress them, nothing to 
elevate them; and the wonder is that, half savage and uncivilized, they are so | 
quiet and tractable as they are.” At Dungloe, Mr. Commissioner passed the 
night at an inn, where he supped off eggs; which, with inedible bread, were the 
only food to be had; the bread being the midnight sport of the rats that gambolled 
about his bedroom. 

Next day he visited the island of Arran, sixteen miles in circumference, with a 
lofty hill in its centre; peopled by 1500, and yielding 300/. or 4001. a year rent. | 
Here the land is “let in ‘rundale.” “ This form of occupation seems to 
have arisen from a sinall community equally dividing a portion of arable land for 
their potatoes, and holding the surrounding land in common. As the population 
increased, the patch of cultivated land being found insufticient to provide them 
with potatoes, some individual of the community was obliged to bring a pateh of 
the grazing -land held in common under cultivation; and the following year each 
member of the community claims the right of dividing this land, made arable out | 
of commonable land, into equal shares. The coasequence of this mode of 
occupation has been, that a tenant will hold a dozen small patches of land in dif- 
ferent places, and almost every potato-bed or ridge of oats belongs to a different 
tenant. | 

“IT landed at a village called Labgarroo, containing twenty-four cottages; and | 
almost the whole of its shockingly destitute and half-naked shoeless population | 
immediately swarmed out and surrounded me, begging me to go into their cot- | 
tages—such of them at least as could speak English—and look at their misery. | 

| 


Some thrust scraps of paper into my hands with petitions written on them, 
praying for assistance to keep them from starving, for medical assistance, to have 
their rents reduced, and so on: such an assemblage of wretched beggar-like hu- 
man beings I never saw. Picture to yourself the beggars who sometimes on Sun- 
days lie about the pavements in the streets of London, dressed up to excite com- | 
miseration, and who write with a piece of chalk on the flags ‘I'm starving,’ and | 
then lay themselves down beside this scrawl crouched up in a violent shivering- | 
fit as the people pass them from church, and you have an exact fac-simile of 
the kind of looking people around me—the tenants of the Marquis of Conyng- | 
ham! I asked one man, a cobler, who spoke English, to show me into one or | 
two of the cottages near. I entered that of Nelly Gallagher: she pays 30s. rent 
for one cow's grass. She was preparing her dinner of potatoes and—what, think | 
you ?—sea-weed. They gather, | was told by some twenty of them, (and saw 
them using it,) a kind of sea-weed called ‘ dillisk, which they dry, and boil as 
‘ kitchin’ with their potatoes. It boils down to a kind of gluten with the pota- 
toes; and the salt in it, they say, makes the potatoes more palatable. In winter | 
they gather the common sea-weed which grows on the rocks, and which they call | 
* dhoolaman’ in Irish, and, cutting off the thin leaves at the extremities of the | 
weed, boil these, when they cannot get ‘ dillisk, which is a better kind of sea- | 
weed. ‘They showed me how they used it; and above a dozen of them told me | 
the same story; in fact, every one that I asked about it confirmed it. * * * | 
Some of these tenants had quantities of land as small as the fourth part of a | 
cow's grass. ‘Their cottages are stone-built, with mud floors, no chimnies, rarely 
any furniture in them, usually hay on the floor for a bed, with a rug or old | 
clothes for bed-covering. I walked over the whole island, and saw many such, | 
and rarely any in the least degree better. There is a Roman Catholic chapel in | 
the island; and a school is talked of being built, but there is not one at present. | 
Some kelp-burning is going on now, and this has helped the people a good deal. | 
At times, I was informed, and I can well believe it from what I saw, that their 
destitution is horrible. They are, however, but a degree worse than the tenants 
on the mainland opposite.” 

After returning to the mainland, he observed a characteristic trait of the coun- 
try. “ Before leaving this estate, the high-road crosses a strand at Anagary, over 
which the tide flows ten feet deep. This strand is one mile across, and the water 
was up to the axle of the gig I was in when my guide attempted it. It was quite 
dusk ; and I assure you it was perfectly frightful to a stranger to be in the middle 
of this sheet of water, the land every way at least half a mile off, and not know- 
ing whether the next step might not be into deep water. The Board of Works | 
offered to make a road, to avoid this strand: the Marquis of Conyngham’s agent, 
in the name of his principal, opposes this, and will not permit the road to be made 
through his waste bog-land; and the public must therefore submit to the delay 
and inconvenience and danger of this strand. But what must this be to a poor 
man or woman who has no horse or gig, and who is thus compelled often to wait 
hours for the tide, and then to wade a mile in water a yard deep? Here, how- 
ever, I leave the Marquis of Conyngham’s estate, with its thousands of acres of 
land capable of profitable cultivation, and its everywhere apparent neglect, mis- 
Management, and misery.” 

The next letter presents a perfect contrast, in describing the condition 
of the people on Lord George Hill's estate at Gweedore. But lere the | 
force lies less in the description than in the facts, and we abridge the 
account. 

In 1836, the condition of the people was just like that described above; in 
1837, Lord George bought the estate, and resolved to reclaim it. The people 
spoke only Erse: he learned the language, and mixed with them. He built a 
corn-store, aud offered to buy up all their produce; built a shop, the only one 
within twenty miles, and sold them all the articles they needed in house or field; 
built a dispensary, a quay, a sessions-house, a school, a corn-mill, and an inn; 
made roads; squared out the land in ten-acre farms, not let in “ rundale”; 
obliged each farmer to build a house, and helped him in doing it; offered pre- 
miums for good farming, and reclaimed a ponent The people, however, sunk in 





fund 
which the writer says—“ I have considered with the deepest attention the case of 
the unhappy sufferers of Ballinhassig, and I deeply deplore the very preposterous 
and cruel verdict given by the Coroner's Jury. 

done ? } 

thing effectual can be suggested. There is not the least prospect of our procuring 
a bill of indictment to be found for murder, or even for manslaughter. a; 
shocking to think that the Police should be employed, with deadly weapons in 
their hands, to decide on the necessity of arresting 
| or capital offences.” 


killed a young soldier, named Frisby. 
the rank of sergeant, for bad conduct; and was under arrest for absence on the 
evening of Tuesday week, having been ordered to remain a prisoner in his room. 
It is supposed that he resolved to shoot some sergeant in revenge for his faults 
having been reported; he loaded his musket at “tattoo” hour, and fired upon the 
parade where the sergeants were collecting; but the shot struck Frisby, who 
is a private, and he died from its effects the next day. 
tween the man and Buchanan. 


Circassians. 
other inflammable matters, had left Taganrog for Stavropol. 


ing sods at him.’ When he had completed the first fence, the people assembled 
at night and destroyed it. Whilst they were thus engaged, a prisoner was taken 
- the police; and they were so frightened at this that the improvements were 
allowed to proceed quietly.” At length, steady perseverance began to tell upon 
them, and they began to work; at first, however, grumbling at being made to do 
so “ before breakfast,” as they “ were n't used to it and did not like it.” They 
next began to try for the premiums; and now they are an industrious, thrivin 
well-lodged, neatly-dressed, contented population. Two years ago, the tenants sold 
5001. worth of oats in the store, at the market-price; last year, 1,300/.; and this year 
there is a vast increase. In the year ended March 1845, for 16,590 days’ work 
performed by about 100 men, 626/. was paid; besides other wages paid for piece. 
work. This change was effected by no “ tenant-right.” “Did converting this 
Roman Catholic population to Protestantism effect this change? They are 
Roman Catholics yet. Did Saxonizing them and making them Orangemen effect 
it? They are all Celts. Did the getting up of monster meetings and talking 
nonsense about ‘ Repeal’ efiect it? No. The remedy was a social one. The 
people were justly dealt with, taught, shown by example, encouraged, employed. 
A community the most hopeless and desperate in condition and circumstances has 
by these means been reclaimed, and smiling content and the rewards of industry 
are everywhere to be seen. A barren waste has been conyerted into a tine pro- 
perty, which will eventually amply reward its present owner for his great 
exertions. A starving and desperate and degraded peasantry are rapidly be- 
coming comfortable small farmers.” i 


The Cork Examiner says that Mr. Charles D. Valmer, ef London, in a visit 
to his tenantry in the county of Waterford, expressed his astonishment how they 
could exist in their wretched, smoky, half-thatched cabins; and directed his 
agent to have substantial slated houses built for all of them at his expense, 
{Innate Saxon hatred !] 

Messrs. Dunn, cotton-manufacturers, of Mountmellick, last week raised the 
wages of their operatives, about four hundred in number, ten per cent. 

A rather novel feature in our local trade is presented in the importation of 


foreign cattle to this port; a cargo of oxen having arrived at Cove, on Friday 
week, per Isabella, from Corunna. 
but certainly, after the payment of all expenses, and 1/. per head import-duty 
under the new tariff, they are not likely to be a very remuncrative speculation for 
the importer, particularly when offered for sale immediately after a long sea- 
voyage.—Cork Reporter. 


We understand they are in good condition; 


Mr. O'Connell has subscribed twenty guineas to the “ Ballinhassig sufferers’ 
-” It was enclosed in a letter to Mr. Philip O'Connell, solicitor, Cork; in 


You ask what I advise to be 
have arrived at the result that no- 


Alas! after the fullest consideration, 
‘is really 
“rsons not guilty of felonious 


Buchanan, a corporal in the Seventy-third Regiment, stationed at Cork, has 
Buchanan had recently been reduced from 


‘There was no enmity be- 





Foreiqn and Colonial. 


GErMANY.—The religious movements continue to occasion some rest- 


lessness. 


“ The cause of the German Catholics, (Reformers,)” says the Swabian Mer- 


| cury, “is every day increasing in importance. New congregations are forming 
daily, and of those already formed the numbers are continually augmenting. 
The Ultramontanes are at length awake; but their eyes are too late opened to the 
efiect of their own impolitic proceedings.” 


The Weser Gazette asserts that the dissolution of the Society of Religious Re- 


formers at Konisberg was not voluntary, but was in consequence of an order from 
the police. 


The inquiry into the cause of the unhappy riot at Leipzic had been brought to 


a close; and, according to the Magdeburg Gazette, the result of it goes to show that 
there did not exist any premeditation upon the part of those inculpated. The 
refusal of the pom f guard to join its commander when he cried “ Long live 
his Royal Highness Prince John,” caused the distrust which subsequently broke 
out in the unfortunate manifestation which took place. 
says, that since the fatal riot at Leipzic bad feeling has existed between the chas- 
seurs of the battalion of the guard and the working-people, and that for three 
successive evenings there had been partial rencontres, in which several of the 
latter had been hurt. 
the soldiers had been consigned to their barracks. 


The Cologne Gazette 


The police had at length succeeded in restoring order, and 


The Manheim Gazette mentions, that in the afternoon of the 29th August the 


public tranquillity was disturbed in a strange way at Heidelberg ; some individuals 
suddenly collected on the Ludwigs Platz, and, placing themselves near the Mu- 
seum, fired several shots; they then withdrew as quickly as they had come; and 
when the police arrived every one had disappeared. 


According to a letter from Vienna, it is in contemplation to reduce the personal 


| tax paid by the Jews in Bohemia. 


Potann.—Letters from Warsaw, of the 22d August, announce that the 


Emperor had issued a decree granting a general pardon, and restoring to 
their property which had been confiscated the following Polish emigrants— 
| Prince Gabriel Mirski, Stanislas Chaynaki, 8. Kasperski, A. Koyanowski, 
the Brothers Mikalowski, K. Nidecki, J. Protowski, P. Winekierski, Z. 
Wisniewski, L. Hoffmani, Z. Uzynski. 


Cavcasus.—Letters from Taganrog, of the 10th August, announce that 


Prince Woronzoff, after his recent repulse, had resolved to adopt a new 
kind of warfare—that of burning the forests which serve as shelter to the 


Upwards of fifty waggons, laden with turpentine, resin, and 


Rome.—The feast of St. Louis, celebrated in the French Church at 


Rome, was an occasion seized by the Pope to make a demonstration of 
friendly feeling towards France. 


“ This solemnity,” says the Journal des Debats, “in the present state of 


affairs had a peculiar bearing and importance, which neither the friends nor the 
enemies of the French Government can misunderstand. 


Since the last negotia- 


ignorance and physical degradation, resisted every step in improvement; suspect- | tions with the Court of Rome, many reports and commentaries have been spread 


ing selfish motives in their landlord, and trying to “tire hin out.” “Nothing would | 
tempt them to make the feuces of the new farms, though they were offered to be 

well paid for it; and when at length a stranger was got to begin the ditching, to 
Bet an example, they attempted ‘to frighten him from his work by throw | 


as to the nature of the arrangements made with respect to the position of the 
Jesuits Society in France; and the Pope, who in that afluir only acted according 
to his profound conviction, wished, by the accomplishment of an august and pious 
ceremony, to make a public demonstration of the sentiments which 


animate him 
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regard to the King and to France.” The Journal then describes the cere- 
— M. Rossi, the French ys iary, opened the door of the carriage at 
the church-door, and thanked his Holiness for the honour he had deigned to con- 
fer on the French Church. The Pope, in a voice so loud that he could be heard 
by the crowd assembled around him, replied, that he had great pleasure in per- 
cming the pious duty; and that he should be happy that that expression of his 
sentiments were known to the King of the French. After prayers, his Holiness 
retired to an adjoining apartment; where the ceremony of kissing his toe was 
gone through by all the natives of France that presented themselves. 


Sparx.—The Duke and Dutchess of Nemours, with the Duke of Au- 
male, arrived at Pampeluna on the 4th instant; and were cordially received 


by Queen Isabella, who had preceded them bya day. The Court and the | 


Navarrese were strenuously exerting themselves to entertain the Royal 
visiters with due hospitality, enlivened by fetes and national sports. It is 
observed, that while the Queen's family and the Duke of Rianzares, her 
stepfather, were all delight and smiles, Narvaez looked gloomy and dis- 
contented; anticipating, it is presumed, his own downfall under the growing 
influence of French ascendancy. 

Mexico.—The West Indian mail-steamer which left St. Thomas's on 
the 14th August, brings intelligence from Mexico to the 31st July; but it 
is singularly vague and indecisive. The news of the annexation of Texas 
had been received with a dissatisfaction that every day increased. The 
Minister of War had sent a message to Congress, demanding the sum of 
15,000,000 dollars for the purposes of supply ; but the grant was impossible. 
Ten thousand troops had been ordered to march to the Texan frontier; but 
at the date of the packet’s sailing no movement had taken place. A squadron 
consisting of two steamers, two brigs, and several small vessels, was lying at 
Vera Cruz, preparing for defence. The Mexicans were in so unsettled a 
state, on account of the warlike rumours, that business was quite ata 
stand-still. 

It was reported in Mexico, that a large number of American troops had 
already crossed the Texan frontier. 


Hayti was still disturbed; and Port-au-Prince papers of August 3d | 


speak of two engagements between insurgents and the Government troops, 
in which the revolted forces were completely routed. 


West Inpies.—From the British Colonies there is scarcely any news. 


Some sickness prevailed in Jamaica; and the Guiana Times makes this | 


complaint— 

“Our prospects of Cooly immigration cannot be said to have brightened. It is 
exactly one year since her Majesty's Government gave its sanction to the impor- 
tation of Coolies into British Guiana to the extent of 5,000. It was contemplated 
that those 5,000 should be introduced between the month of October 1844 and 
the month of March 1845; and on that understanding our Combined Court, last 
year, appropriated for this object a special vote of 75,000J. sterling, that is to 
say, 151. a Cooly. We are in the month of August 1845, and still we have not 
as yet had more than 585 of the whole 5,000, and the season would appear to 
have gone by.” 

Canapa.—The steam-ship Unicorn, which left Halifax on the 28th 
August, arrived at Liverpool on Thursday morning. The only intelligence 
is a statement that the Canadian ministry is at length completed, by the 
appointment of Mr. Cayley to the office of Inspector-General of Public 
Accounts, in place of Mr. Robinson, brother of the Chief Justice ef Upper 
Canada; who retired at the close of the last session. 


Miscellaneous. 

“ Her Majesty,” says the Morning Post, “will take up her abode at the 
Castle for the winter at a much earlier period than was expected, certainly 
before the pheasant-shooting season commences, in order that the Prince 
may enjoy the cover-shooting.” And some extensive changes are described— 

“During the absence of the Court from Windsor, nearly the whole suite of 
rooms in the Castle occupied by her Majesty and the Royal Family have under- 
= extensive alterations and embellishments. The red and green drawingrooms 

ve been newly painted, and the carved work regilded. A new flooring of pol- 
ished oak has toe laid down in his Royal Highness Prince Albert's room, after 
the German fashion, from designs of his Royal Highness. The ornamental work 
in the corridor has also been under extensive repair, and much of it is regilt. 
The whole of the workmen have received orders from the Master of the House- 
hold to bring their labours to a close and clear out by the end of the week.” 

We are happy to state that it is her Majesty's intention to abolish the 
office of State Housekeeper at Windsor Castle, by granting compensation 
to the lady who at present holds the office, and thereby getting rid of the un- 
popular tax upon the public in the shape of housekeeper’s fees for showing 





the state-apartments at Windsor; which will in future be placed under the | 


custody of the Lord Chamberlain. We feel truly grateful for this con- 
cession to public opinion, and sincerely hope that this excellent example 
will be followed in all public places where fees have been hitherto exacted.— 
Times. 

The Dutchess of Kent left Gotha on the 8th instant, for Frankfort; 
where she will stay three days, and then proceed to Brussels. 


A feeling has prevailed at Cologne that the sum which Queen Victoria | 


gave towards the completion of the cathedral (3,500 thalers, or about 
560/.) was too little; and the Frankfort Journal reports that some turbu- 
lent persons had got up a meeting at Cologne, on the 2d instant, for the 
purpose of passing a resolution not to accept the present; requesting her 
to give it to the poor Irish, or the Anglican Church. A Commissary of Po- 
lice, however, accompanied by some gendarmes, entered the place of meet- 
ing, and ordered the persons present to disperse, before any resolution was 
come to on the subject under discussion. The injunction was obeyed. 
Some of the German papers remark, in excuse for the smallness of the 
sum, that Queen Victoria is not like absolute sovereigns who have the 
national finances under their control; and that the sum exceeds what it is 
customary for the British Sovereign to give for such purposes. 

Prince Albert has just sent 700 thalers, about 100/, towards the en- 
largement of the Protestant church at Bonn. It seems that the number 
of Protestants has so much increased in that town, that last Good Friday | 
there was not room enough in the church even for those who were desirous 
to partake of the Lord's Supper. The liberality of the illustrious Prince 
Was therefore well-timed, and will hasten the completion of a work the 
want of which had been felt even at the time of his Royal Highness’s 
residence at the University of that town.—Morning Herald. 

The Queen recently signified an intention to present a set of colours to 
the Atholl Highlanders who acted as the Royal Guard during the sojourn 
of the Court at Blair Castle last year. The ceremony of presentation | 
accordingly took place on Wednesday week, at Blair; Lord Glenlyon acting | 





as her Majesty's representative on the occasion. Prince George of Cam- 
bridge and Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar were also present. 


The accounts of the corn-crops continue to be of the most favourable 
kind. 

The number of Irish reapers who passed through Glasgow during last 
week cannot, it is said, have been less than 15,000. 

The reports that the potato-crop is a failure, in some countries of the 
Continent as well as in this country, are daily confirmed. A correspondent of 
the Times makes these remarks on the disease which has attacked the plant 
| this year— 

“Among the potatoes introduced into the London markets, a great proportion 
| have proved to be affected by the prevalent disease. The roots so attacked give 
| out no peculiar appearance to the eye by which the presence of disease may be in- 
| dicated; but in boiling it is at once perceptible, from the dark mass which they 
| present in the interior. The dealers are aware of this; and in many of the poorer 
districts of the Metropolis potatoes were sold on Saturday at four pounds and six 
pounds for 2d. Whatever may have been the cause, it is certain that externally 
| the disease indicates itself by a fungus or moss, producing a decomposition of the 
| farinaceous interior. It therefore resembles in many respects the ergot attacking 

grain and grasses; which it was proved, at the last meeting of the British Asso- 
| ciation at Cambridge, had greatly increased the last two or three years, being 
| probably owing to the great additional increase of animal manures. It may be 
remarked, that in the Isle of Wight, where the disease has occurred in its most 
virulent form, we lately had the opportunity of observing in many instances that 
it was most prevalent in those crops which had been planted on wheat-land which 
| had previously been manured with guano. The use of these diseased potatoes for 
domestic purposes cannot be too much condemned.” 

Mr. Herapath, the eminent chemist of Bristol, has addressed a letter on 
| the subject to the Bristol Mercury, in which he suggests a mode not 

altogether unknown of making the diseased roots useful— 

“ My attention has been given to the disease which has shown itself so exten- 
sively among the growing potatoes. I find, in almost every instance, that the 
epidermis of the stalk below the surface of the ground is more or less in a state of 
decay, often disintegrated, and completely rotten; the leaves and branches accord 
with the state of that part of the stalk below the ground. The tuber, beneath the 
outer skin, is first spotted brown (like a bruised apple); these spots extend and 
penetrate towards the centre, quite changing the nature of the potato. Those 
near the surface are most injured; in some cases the lowest on the root are not at 
all affected, while the upper ones are useless. I should therefore expect that the 

| longer the crop remains in the land the greater the injury will be. It seems, 
from the microscopic appearances, that the starch escapes injury for a long time 
after the skin and cellular parts are gone; and as the whole of the nutritive 
powers of the potato reside in the starch, | should recommend that wherever the 
disease has shown itself to any extent, the crop should be dug whether ripe or not, 
| and the starch extracted by the following simple process. 

“ After washing the roots, let them be rasped fine and thrown into a large tub 
or other vessel; pour a considerable quantity of water, and well agitate and rub 
the pulp with the hands; all the starch or fecula will, from its great weight fall to 
the Loken, while the skin and fibrous matter will be carried away by the water; 
wash the starch with one or two more waters, allowing it to fall after each wash- 
ing; spread it upon cloths ina warm room todry. In this way, about twenty pounds 





ig; § 
or twenty-one pounds will be obtained from every hundred pounds of potatoes, and 
it contains as much nourishment as the original roots: it will keep any length of 
time, and might be used with flour to make bread, pies, puddings, &c., as well as 
farinaceous spoon-meat. 

| “ This is much better than throwing away the diseased roots, and will furnish 
| food for tens of thousands who might otherwise want it.” 


Belgium is said to be expecting a supply of potatoes from Scotland, 
some havin g already arrived at Bruges. . 
| The Earl of Winchilsea has resigned his offices as Deputy-Lieutenant and Jus- 

tice of the Peace for the counties of Northampton, Kent, and Lincoln. In the 
| four letters of resignation, to the Lords-Lieutenants of those counties and to the 
Lord Chancellor, he says—* Regarding as I do the conduct of her Majesty's 
Ministers in their late dismissal of Mr. Watson to be of a most arbitrary and un- 
just character, I cannot subject myself to a similar treatment in the course which 
I may deem it my duty to pursue in advocating those great Protestant principles 
which are in my estimation beyond all earthly value.” 

At a Court of East India Directors, on Wednesday, Mr. Malcolm Lewin was 
appointed a Provisional Member of Council for Madras. 

We learn that an impression prevails in India that there will be no invasion of 
the Punjaub by our troops, but that a cession of the states belonging to the Seiks 
upon our side of the Sutlej will be required for some equivalent; bat that this 
bargain will be forced upon them, backed by a strong army. If a treaty to this 
effect is made, another question will arise, as to whether the Seik army will per- 
mit their Government to keep it—Globe. 

A proposal having been made that a great meeting “of Evangelical Christians, 
of different churches and countries, should be held in London, for the purpose 
of “ associating and concentrating the strength of an enlightened Protestantism 
against the encroachment of Popery and Puseyism, and to promote the interests 
of a Scriptural Christianity,” it has been thought desirable that a pop 
meeting of the various denominations in Great Britain and Ireland should be 
held; and it has accordingly been decided that this preliminary conference shall 
take place, at Liverpool, on the Ist October. It is expected that two hundred 
ministers will be present, and that the proceedings will occupy three days.— 
Manchester Guardian. 

A new body has been formed under the title of the English Homeopathic 
Association, to promote inquiry into the claims of homeopathy. Its resident is 
Lord Robert Grosvenor, and its Treasurer Mr. Marshall the Chief Cashier of the 


| Bank of England; Mr. Leaf, Mr. Under-Sheritf Ashur t, and Mr. M. B. Sampson, 


appear on the Committee, along with Dr. Curie and other leading practitioners of 
the new system. ‘The Association already numbers between two and three hun- 
dred members. 


The Morning Chronicle publishes an analysis of the decisions given in the 
Court of Common Pleas upon appeals from the Revising Barristers under the 
statute of 6 Vict. c. 18, commonly called the Registration Act. Though it has 
only been in operation two years, the act has given rise to several very important 
judgments, which will serve as guides and precedents for the future. We extract 
the most substantial parts ef the analysis. 

“ COUNTIES. 

« A lessee of several houses, all situated within a borough, for the residue of a 
term of not less than sixty years, is entitled to a vote for the county, though one 
of the houses is of sufficient value to confer a vote for the borough, (10d. per an- 
num,) provided the other houses are each of less than that value. 

“ The owner of shares of sufficient value i a mill, vested in trustees for the 
benefit of all the partners, was held entitled to vote, though the deed contained a 
proviso that the mill, &c., should be considered as in the nature of personal estate 
and part of the stock in trade; for the agreement between the parties could not 
alter the nature of the property. 

“ The inmate of a hospital or alms-honse, appointed during good behaviour, has 
in law a freehold for life, aud is also entitled to vote. 
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“ But the inmates _uch an establishment who are removeable at the pleasure 
of the trustees have no such right. 

“ Premises held under different landlords cannot be joined together to make 
np the requisite qualification. 
* BorouGus. 

“ ¢ House. —A building, part of the ground-floor of which was used as a cow- 
house, and the other part was occupied as a dwelling-place, was decided to con- 
stitute a ‘house’ within the same section. So with regard to a building con- 
structed and calculated for a dwelling-house, but afterwards occupied partly as 
a warehouse and partly as a workshop. ne 

“*¢ Other Building'—A stable or cowhouse is a ‘building’ within the same 
section, sufficient to confer the franchise. So is a room in a factory, the factory 
being let out to a number of persons for cotton-spinning, each tenant having the 
exclusive use of his room, and having his own machine for spinning, worked by 
steam-power supplied by an engine belonging tothe landlord, and each room hav- 
ing a separate entrance. : 

“ The oceupier of rooms in a common dwelling-house is also entitled to vote, 
where the landlord of the house does not reside in or occupy any part of it; and 
such rooms may be described on the register as ‘apartments.’ But where the 
landlord does reside in or occupy part of the house, the whole of it is considered 
as under his dominion; and the occupier of rooms in it is a mere lodger, and is 
not entitled to vote. : 

“ Two separate buildings cannot be joined together so as tomake up the requi- 
site value. 

“ Residence.—The residence required by the 27th section of the Reform Act 
must be either the actual occupation of a place of residence for some part of the 
six months by the party himself, or an occupation by his family or servants, there 
being an intention of returning on his part. And therefore, where a freeman of 
a borough resided with his wife and family, and carried on his business of wine- 
merchant at a town more than seven miles distant from the borough, and he paid 
ninepence a week for the use of a furnished bedroom and a dark closet in a 
friend’s house in the borough, and kept the key of the closet, and had wine- 
samples in it, and he slept in the bedroom about twelve times between January 
and July, it was held that he had not a residence in the borough. 

“ Payment of Rates—Where it is part of the original contract that the land- 
lord shall pay all the rates, and the rent is higher in consideration of this, such 
payment by the landlord is valid as a payment by the tenant. 

“ Claim to be Rated—A claim to be rated is only operative for the current 
rate; and therefore, if not complied with by the overseers, the party must renew 
his claim to be put upon the next rate. ; 

“ Notice of Objection—A notice of objection must be signed by the objector 
himself; as must also the duplicate, where the notice is sent by the post. 

“ Register—Where the qualification of a party in a borough consists in the sue- 
cessive occupation of several premises, (under the 28th section of the Reform 
Act,) he ought to be registered in respect of all such premises. And an omission 
in this respect cannot be rectified by the Revising Barrister, under the 40th section 
of the Registration Act. But it is not necessary to state the joint occupation by 
several parties of the same premises.” 


This scrap of gossip about the recent marriage of Sir Thomas Wilde and Made- 
moiselle D'kste is going “the round of the press.” “ The church in which the 
marriage was celebrated was that of St. Alphage, London Wall. — The only per- 
sons present, besides the happy pair, were the Right Honourable Sir Stephen 
Lushington, who gave the bride away, the Reverend Mr. Hutchins, who per- 
formed the ceremony, and the parish-clerk. The bride arrived quite privately 
from Tunbridge Wells; and was elegantly attired, and wore a profusion of dia- 
monds. The yp | was performed by special licence. The bride, who looked 
exceedingly well and in excellent spirits, possessing a very commanding appear- 
ance, has just entered her fiftieth year. Sir Thomas Wilde, who is a widower of 
about sixty years of age, is reputed to be extremely wealthy. Lady Wilde has 
hitherto derived her meome from allowances made by the Crown. During the 
past year her Majesty granted to her an annual pension of 500/., charged upon 
the Civil List revenues. It may be observed, that in the tabular form of the cer- 
tificate of marriage, wherein the name of the father of the bride is required to be 
inserted, ‘the Duke of Sussex’ is simply placed opposite to the daughter's name, 
without any honorary addition (such as ‘his Royal Highness’) declaring him to 
have been of the blood royal.” 

Dwarkanauth Tajore, Lis secretary, and three other gentlemen, arrived at Darry- 
mane Abbey on Saturday, on a visit to Mr. O'Connell. Next day the party 
proceeded on their tour in Ireland, 

The personal estate left by the late Mr. William Masterman, the City banker, 
amounts to 160,0002. 

Sehor De Balmaseda, one of the principal Spanish refugees of the Carlist party, 
who has long been resident at Chagny, (Saone-et-Loire,) died there a few 
days ago. 


The Parliamentary expenses of the Direct Northern Railway Company during 
the last session amounted to 30s. a share. The shareholders have agreed to re- 
organize their company and again to appear before Parliament. Mr. Miller, the 
new engineer, proposes a railway which will be ten miles shorter than the London 
and York. The capital of the new company is to be 4,000,0000. 

The Grand Junction have very judiciously determined, that after the 15th of this 
month a compartment of a first-class carriage will be reserved for ladies trayel- 
ling alone. We feel confident other companies will not be tardy in following go 





| 
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Among the passengers by the West Indian mail-steamer, was General Flores, | 
President of the State of the Equator; who has come to Europe for two years of | 


voluntary exile. 
waged by insurgents against the Government; but being not a native born, and 
anxious to avoid being an occasion of jealousy or renewed dissention, he has volun- 
tarily withdrawn from office, and left his countrymen, under a provisional govern- 
ment, to readjust their constitution among themselves; his private fortune, rank, 


General Flores has succeeded in suppressing a protracted war | 


and property, and the safety of his family, being guaranteed to him by the state. | 


We regret to hear that Mr. Thomas Wakley, M.P., has had an attack of apo- 
lexy, accompanied by paralysis, during his sojourn in the Isle of Skye —Medical 
imes. 

Six sisters of the Order of Mercy sailed from Kingstown on Monday, for Liver- 

pool, thence to proceed with the Reverend Dr. Brady, the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Western Australia, to exercise their pious vocation in that colony. 


Reading an account of Mr. M‘Kenzie, the French “Railway King,” which we copied 


from another paper, a correspondent assures us that its marvels are not accurate; | 


and he sends us some particulars in correction, “ Mr. M‘Kenzie is a native of the 
North bank of the Forth; and commenced his career South of the Tweed, in the em- 
ployment of the late Mr. M'Intosh, (the great public works contractor, who was 


of an agent or chief manager of works; great reliance being placed upon his | 


integrity and judgment. Ultimately, he commenced contracting for works 
upon his own account; in which he has been eminently successful. 
ing the canal through under the town of Manchester, the Midland Railway 
from Derby to Nottingham and over the Trent locks, (a work of great difficulty,) 
the greater part of the Ayr and Glasgow Railway, and his last great undertaking, 
when Brassy (not Bauy) joined him in making the railway from Rouén to Paris— 
are works any or all of which do him great credit. Mr. M‘Kenzie is possessed of 
great perception, a ready judgment seldom erring, good practical knowledge; 
all of which give him a kind of intuitive knowledge of engineering far superior 
to that possessed by the mass of our trained civil engineers. It is easy tor an 
engineer to say that a railway shall pass through hills and over rivers in rapid 
succession, as many of them do; but the contractor produces the greatest amount 
of originality and invention in methods to carry out the projector's wishes. As 
for the story of his being entirely uneducated and illiterate, 1 am persuaded, had 
he had to contest Sunderland as a ‘Railway King’ did lately, he would have 
made quite as creditable a ~~ as the new M.P. did. Mr. M'Kenzie belongs to 
the class that produced a Telford and a Rennie, &&.; and his mind is not very 


dissimilar from theirs.” 


His carry- | 


good an example—Railway Chronicle. 

A portion of the colossal Wellington statue by Mr. Wyatt was cast on Sa- 
turday afternoon. It consisted of the fore-part of the horse, and seventeen 
tons of metal were used. “ The immense body of metal,” says the Observer, 
“* was occasionally seen through the iron door ot a large furnace; it was intensely 
brilliant, and pertectly fluid. A deep ‘ run’ Jed from the door of the furnace, and 
conveyed the liquid metal to a large pit wherein the model was deposited. Ata 
given signal an aperture in the front of the furnace was opened, and a hollow 
noise like that from a volcano was heard. ‘The metal then, in a complete state of 
fusion, glided forth like a stream of lava, hissing and spitting as it went along to 
the model-pit. A thick whitish smoke, like that from burning arsenic, and 
nearly as mephitic, entirely filled the atelier to the roof, making it dark—a dark- 
ness which might be felt below, while the red burning river of metal continued to 
send forth an almost insupportable heat. In about half-an-hour the whole seven- 
teen tons had run into the pit in a continuous even flow, giving indication that 
ull was right below.” ‘The mass will take five weeks to cool. 

The Congress of Italian savans, which is to assemble at Naples this year, will 
open their sittings on the 20th instant. The meetings will take place in the 
Zoological Hall, and are to terminate on the 5th of the ensuing month. ‘The 
Palace of Villa Franca has been taken by the Government for the balls and fétes 
which are to be given on the occasion. ‘lhe Prince of Canino has already arrived 
at Naples. 


f 
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A crowd was collected in the Place Vendéme, at Paris, one evening lately, to 
witness the evolutions of a French gentleman upon skates. Each skate, as far 
as could be observed, (for he was rather chary ot showing his invention,) instead 
of the usual plate of steel, was furnished with two small wheels placed at about 
two-and-a-half inches apart. His performances are described as surprising: he 
cut “ the outside” and “ inside edge,” the “spread eagle,” and a number ot other 
manceuvres well known to skaters; and he seemed to do so with the greatest ease 
and security. 

Accounts have been received at Lloyd's of the discovery of mines at Davis's 
Straits containing plumbago or black-lead. The Eagle, which has arrived in Leith 
Roads from that place, has about one hundred tons on board; and would have had 
a full cargo, but that the people on board ran short of powder for blasting. 
The Magnet, of Peterhead, was left there loading, with thirty or forty tons on 
board; and the Comet and Venus, of Leith, had just begun to load. 

A turnip weighing ten-and-a-half pounds, and measuring twenty-six-and-a- 
half inches in circumference, was found last week in a Wheatfield of Mr. N. 
Roberts, of Newton St. Cyres, by the reapers. It must have been sown acci- 
dentally; but no one knew how or when. When cut in two, for the purpose of 
dressing, it was found to be solid to the core.— Western Luminary. 

The Pembroke Herald says that a shark four feet long has been caught at 
Marloes, in that county: it had been seen prowling about neara young lady whilst 
she was bathing, but she got out of the water in time to escape. Its jaw became 
the property of a person in the place who had once lost a leg in an encounter 
with a shark. 

A shark about seven feet in len 
the North Esk. ‘The fishermen 
damaged their nets. 

A man was killed on the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway one night last week, 
in consequence of his own heedlessness. He had only recently been employed as 
a guard, and had charge of a luggage-train. <A truck was to be lett at the 
Linlithgow station: it seems, for noe one saw the accident, and the accounts of 
it are not clear, that he got on the buffers of one of the trucks, to save time or 
trouble, and fell upon the rail; the train passed over him, and he died ina quarter 
of an hour. 

The Augsburg Gazette contains a letter from Stockholm, stating that the King 
had rejected the appeal of the painter Nelson against the judgment of the Su- 
preme Court sentencing him to banishment for having changed from the Pro- 
testant to the Catholic religion. 

The worst battues are not those where the slaughter is confined to deer; the 
shooting of a serf or two, employed to chase the game, is often an inevitable acci- 
dent. A royal or ducal chase took place, not many years since, not very far from 
that described in our journal of last week [at Reinhardtsbrunn.] A Prince of the 
North was the personage in whose honour it was got up; but his Highness was 
so very impatient with his gun, that his shot took effect not on the deer, but on 
their two-legged drivers. ‘The noble host accordingly gave an ecuyer to his illus- 
trious visiter who took care to put no ball in his gun. The great personage was 
in consequence much mortified at finding that he hit nothing, and the battues 
were afterwards discontinued during the remainder of his visit—J/orning 
Chronicle. 

A quarrel between two persons at Newmarket has had a fatal termination. 
Archer, a solicitor’s clerk, and Thom, a master hatter, having had a dispute, they 
happened to meet in the street late at night on Saturday; words arose, and 
Archer twice struck the other in the face; Thom fell upon the stones, and he died 
in a few hours, from concussion of the brain. Archer absconded, but afterwards 
gave himself up. A Coroner's Jury has returned a verdict of “ Manslaughter” 
against him. 

A letter from Brunswick, of the 1st instant, gives an account of the almost 
miraculous escape from death of an innocent girl, who had been condemned to 
death by the tribunal of Vechelde, in the absence of the prisoner, on a charge of 
having wilfully set fire to a farm belonging to her master. ‘The poor girl, after 
having in vain asserted that she was innocent, was flogged by an officer of police 


th has been caught in some stake-nets near 
Killed it, but not before it had considerably 


originally a‘ navie,) in the capacity of a clerk: and in this firm he rose to that | until the pain became so severe that to obtain relief she confessed that she was 


guilty. According to the law in Brunswick, the trial took place in secret, and 
upon documentary evidence only. Whilst the clergyman of the prison was pre- 
paring her for execution, two men were arrested, and confessed that they were the 
perpetrators of the crime for which the girl had been condemned to die. Her 
execution was therefore postponed; and it being found that the men in question 
were the real criminals, she was set at liberty. An application was then made to 
the Government for a pecuniary indemnity for the sufferings that the girl had 
undergone; but the application was rejected, and all that was done was to suspend 
from office for a fortnight the person who had inflicted the torture. The writer 
of the letter bestows great censure on the Government for rejecting the application 
for indemnity : but the same reproach would apply to most other countries. Indeed, 
we do not know one in which an indemnity is given to any person whose innocence 
has been recognized after having undergone the horrors of imprisonment, and even 
condemnation.—Galignani’s Messenger. 

The King of the French has just given the decoration of the Legion of Honour 
to M. Kolembeski, a noncommissioned officer of Polish extraction, who arrived 
in France with King Stanislaus. Upon the death of that Prince, in 1766, he 
entered the French service. Kolembeski is one hundred and one years old: be 


has passed through seventy-nine years of active service, and been 
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igns; among which were those of America, Spain, Italy, Ger- 
ssia, and France. He is the oldest soldier in the French army. 


twenty-nine 9 

Portugal, : ° 
woe the 234 August, an aged Highlander, almost worthy, in respect of years, of 
being classed among the patriarchs of old, departed this life in the parish of 


Kiltearn, Ross-shire. This veteran, named Donald Ross, had attained to the vast 
age of one hundred and fifteen years. Among the memorabilia of Donald's life was his 
being sent as a special messenger with a letter from Lochbroom to Dingwall at the 
time of the rebellion in 1745. The old man retained possession of his faculties, 
and enjoyed uninterrupted good health till within a few days of his death.— 
Inverness Courier. 





THE THEATRES. 


A couple of counterfeits—the current coin of farce—have this week is- 
sued from the dramatic mint, and passed off very pleasantly; one at the 


Haymarket, the other at the Lyceum. The False Mr. Pope is the super- | 


scription of the Haymarket token of fun; and its comical image, sketched 
by Peake, is impressed with the broad strong stamp of Buckstonian bui- 
foonery. At the Lyceum, the quaint physiognomy of Meadows figures as 
the pretender Peter Jenkins; Keeley and his wife also lending their coun- 
tenance to the humorous device. Both pieces are the circulating medium 
of an abundance of merriment; and though the metal is none of the 
finest, nor the art of the best, let no critical pen stop the circulation of one 
of them by nailing it to the counter. 


The legend of The False Mr. Pope is this. An actor for a wager plays 


off a stage-jest upon his friends by passing off the little Churchwarden of 


Hammersmith as the great Bard of Twickenham; the facetiousness of 
the parish functionary doing duty for the wit of the satirist of the * Dun- 
ciad.” The Churchwarden’s Cockney cottage represents the Poet's Villa; 
the famous “ Temple” and “ Grotto” being banished for the occasion by 
the contriver of the hoax, who himself enacts the part of Echo—since 
there was no possibility of burking the invisible nymph. The “ false 
Mr. Pope” revels in a surfcit of adulation from a circle of “ lion- 
hunters,” who echo the bray of the ass in the lion’s skin with roars 
of applause; the ladies responding with sighs of rapture, and submitting 
their hair—and wigs—to a real “ rape of the lock,” deliberately performed 
with ignoble scissors. ‘The success of the scheme and the triumph of the 
elated Churchwarden are crowned by his victory in a passage of wit with a 
crabbed critic and a scribbling captain; but his blushing honours are dearly 
paid for by a cudgelling that he reecives as the proxy of Pope. 
tical joke with which the deluded worshipers of the false divinity revenge 
themselves—dressing up a sucking-pig in baby’s clothes and passing it ofl 
as a foundling left at the door—is a sorry termination to the fun, and 
nearly ruined the piece; which ought to end with the first act. 

Buckstone as the “false Mr. Pope ” is irresistible: the idea of his rosy, 
round-featured phiz, with its comical twitch of the muscles and sly twinkle 
of the eye, representing the long, pale, sickly visage, and deep thoughtful 
look of the poet, is a good jest of itself; and he heightens the absurdity by 
encasing his cranium in a periwig of preposterous dimensions—a towering 
edifice of hair, resting on his shoulders and buttressed on his back. The 
other characters are capitally costumed and enacted; especially a surly old 
critic of the Johnsonian order, by Tilbury. The ladies look charmingly in 
their jaunty hats and looped-up gowns; and Miss P. Horton and Miss Julia 
Bennett threw all their vivacity into the performance, 

Peter Jenkins, at the Lyceum, is a nonentity conjured up by the fertile 
fancy of a woman to appease the jealous wrath of a suspicious husband: 
but the phantom of her brain unluckily becomes embodied in the person of 
a quondam admirer, whose unexpected presence casts a shadow over the 
sunshine of the “cottage of love,” as the new-married couple have cliris- 
tened their bower of bliss. Meadows is the innocent marplot; Keeley the 
unconscious cause of his appearance; and Wigan the infuriated husband— 
a Frenchman, admirably played. Mrs. Keeley is the peacemaker, who, 
besides teaching the art of “ tibbing for a friend,” fascinates her pupil into 
being true to herself. Her way of throwing out baits for a lover and hook- 
ing him into matrimony is as neat a specimen of female angling for a hus- 
band as the annals of farce afford; and Keeley, the victim, suffers himself 
to be canght with a fish-like pertinacity of purpose—gorging the bait, and 
floundering about in an agony of helpless acquiescence. It is very amusing 
sport. 





HERR KELLER’S LIVING STATUES. 

Herr Keller has come from Berlin with a “troupe plastique ” to exhibit 
living personations of antique statues and groups of modern sculpture. 
What we saw of a rehearsal of these representations, at Vauxhall, on Thurs- 
day night, impressed us with a high opinion of Herr Keller and his statu- 
esque corps. Clad in stage “fleshings,” and occasionally wearing coloured 
draperies and glittering arms, they posed themselves in attitudes and groups 
representing classical and mythological subjects and heroes of antiquity, 
on a circular platform, that revolved so as to show every aspect of each 
group or figure. The effect was very striking, regarding it as a popular 
exhibition only ; especially when the light and shadow were rendered vivid 


by the reflection of coloured fires. Some of the compositions were more elabo- 
rate in their arrangement than effective in an artistic point of view. The 


simplest are the best: those composed of two or three figures are preferable, 
but single statues pleased us most—perhaps because they were personated 
by Herr Keller himself. He is the most intellectual of living models: his 
taste and intelligence give expression to the head and spirit to the pose 
of the figure: he animates the statue with the true Promethean fire—niud. 
His physique is fine, the upper part of his form especially. The museu- 
lar development of the trunk and arms is beautiful, and evinces an elasticity 
of fibre that is perceived in the delicate markings of attitudes of perfect re 
pose, as well as in the more vigorous contours of energetic action. His as- 
sumption of the “Fighting Gladiator,” followed by the “ Dying Gladia- 
tor,” and of the “Boxers,” showed a thorough mastery of the 

ter as well as the pose of those statues. The integuments 
that covered his nether man veiled the musculation of the lower 
limbs more than was desirable; and the draperies were too gaudy 
in colour and harsh in substance to represent sculptural forms, Some 
such texture as Chinese crape would probably be the best. And colour 
should be abolished altogether in representations of sculpture: it reminds 
one of Madame Tussaud’s wax-work, and distracts attention from the 
forms. Ducrow when he gave his famous poses from the antique made 
himself resemble a marble figure; such as the statue-spectre in Don 
Giovanni. ‘This critical objection, however, would probably be overruled 


and his troupe. 





The prac- | 


POSTSCRIPT. : 


The official declaration of the poll in Southwark, yesterday, exhibited 
some abatement of the ill-feeling which has disfigured the contest in certain 
quarters. The High Bailiff having proclaimed the mumbers, (as we have 
given them in a previous column,) and declared Sir William Molesworth 
duly elected, the several candidates addressed the people. 

Sir William Molesworth made a brief recapitulation of his political 
views, and corrected a mistake. He had been accused of having once ad- 
voeated universal though he now recommended a suffrage more 
restricted: when the charge was made, he denied that he had done so; but 
he now put the contradiction in a more distinct form— 

“T am in favour of an extension of the suffrage; and my opinions have not, as 
supposed, ever changed upon that subject. I never did, I assure you, 
declare myselt in favour of any greater extension than household suffrage. A 
mistake, Iam aware, has arisen in consequence of the publication of a speech which 
was said to have been delivered by me in the year 1837. All that I ean say is, with 
regard to that speech, that the words attributed to me respecting ‘ short Par- 
liaments and universal suflrage’ were not uttered by myself. 1 have the strongest 
conviction, though at the present moment | cannot prove it, that the whole of 
that speech was delivered not by me, but by an intimate friend of mine, { meaning, 
we suppose, Mr. Leader,} who, I know was about that period on many occasions 
mistaken for me. That triend is now on the Continent; and I willjat the earliest 
opportunity refer that speech to him, and ascertain whether my impression be 
correct or not. 

Mr. Pilcher avowed that he had expected to succeed; declared that he 
came forward solely for the good of the borough; and uttered this warning, 
implying that the electors would yet feel their loss— j 

“ Allow me to say, that the Maynooth question is by no means settled. It is 
merely beginning; and by the election which you have made of the gentleman as 
your representative, you have told Sir Robert Peel, and have shown him, that 
you have given your sanction and approbation to the endowment of the Roman 
Catholic religion. Gentlemen, make up your minds to this, that for years to 
come, you will be saddled with the Income-tax, to maintain an endowment of the 
Catholic clergy and of Maynooth. Gentlemen, I feel persuaded that, during the 
few months only that are likely to elapse before you have again the opportunity 
of choosing your representatives, you will duly reflect, and seriously consider 
the workings of ti woceedings I have now alluded to; and you will see 
what it is Sir Robert Peel will soon eall upon you to support by yowr contribu- 
tions. Of this I am quite certain, that 1 shall be very differently received at 
a future day; and I do feel that 1 shall ere long have a triumphant return to 
larliament, as your friend, as your neighbour, and as your representative.” [This 
was received with frequent interruption, hisses, langhter, and some parting cheers. ] 

Mr. Miall put forth a self-justitication, while making an amende honor- 
able— 

“ Electors and Non-clectors of Southwark, I am fully persuaded that you will 
imitate the graceful conduct this day of the honourable Baronet, and afford in 
the midst of your victory to be generous to those who are defeated. I dee ply 
regret that throughout this long and severe contest any incident should have 
occurred to direct that contest into a personal course. |“ Len't forget Hobbes!” ] 
I regret as much as any one can, that the public view was taken even for a mo- 
ment from those great principles for the advancement of which I came forward 
as a candidate, and from those objects which | am determined, in defeat and 
victory, to spend my life in carrying forward. (Cheers.) | for one am not 
ashamed of being in a minority. 1 could bear to stand alone, if 1 had with me 
the approbation of my conscience. I have that approval now; and while L 
would express my regret for anything in the shape of irritation which 
may possibly have escaped from any of us in the heat of the contest, yet 
I cannot look back at the course we have pursued and say we have 
done w rong. I believe it, ue ntlemen, to be a fuir and honourable work to stand 
forward in the face of tremendous odds, in order that we may give to every elec- 
tor an opportunity of expressing his honest and decided conviction. (¢ heers ) 
Too long have we been led by party-names; and it is now of the utmost conse- 
quence that the clectors throughout the kingdom should disregard parties of every 
class and character, and stick firmly to their principles. * * * I still trust 
that a goodly number of those who have returned Sir William as their representa- 
tive will yet reflect, whether, when next they are called upon to exercise the elec- 
tive franchise, they should not prefer their principles to a party. The borough of 
Southwark proclaime! Ludly its condemnation of the ceclesiastical policy of all 
political parties as involved in the Maynooth Bill ; aud the only question which 
now occurs is, whether you have ratified your former decisions. If circumstances 
have transpired to occasion any change in your judgment, then I adimit you were 
bound in honour to act as you have done; but if things remain as they were—if 
that policy threatens to go forward as it does, and if you have not altered the 
principles upon which you contended against an endowment bill—then it becomes 
me to say, with all deference to you, that I think you have committed an error in 
judgment. We h umenced a great experiment—an experiment which un- 
doubtedly has fuiled in the first instance, but an experiment which I can proimise 
you will be repeated. 1 did regret at the first that I should enter upon this expe- 
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riment in opp 1 toa man whose political conduct I had up to then admired; 
and nothing but the difference of opinion between us on the Maynooth Endowment 
Lill would have induced me to stand forward as the opponent ef Sir William 
Molesworth.” 





Sir William Molesworth moved a vote of thanks to the Iligh Bailiff; Mr- 
Miall, to whom Mr. Pilcher politely gave way, seconded the motion; it 
was carried without hesitation; and the meeting broke up. 

Last night's Gazette announces that the Queen has appointed these 
gentlemen to be Visiters of Maynooth 4 ollege— 

Phe Dake of Leinster, 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Kenmare, 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Resse, K.P. 
Phe Right Hon. David Richard Pigot, and 
The Right Hon. Sir Thomas Francis Fremantle, Bart. 

The Gazette contains a Treasury warrant the rates of pr 
payable on lett rs conveyed direct vid the I between Great Britain 
and the kingdom of Hanover and dutechy of Brunswick— 

“It is directed, that on every letter not exceeding half-an-ounce in weight, 
sed to any part of the kingdom of Hanover or the dutchy of 


stave 





posted in or addr ’ he 

Brunswick, and transmitted via the Elbe between any part of the United King- 
dom and any place in Hanover or Brunswick, (conveyed between the United 
Kingdom and Elbe direct by packet-boat or private ship,) there shall be 





charged an uniform rate of 6d. in lieu of any rates of British postage now payable 
by law; an option being given to the sender of such letter posted in the United 
Kingdom (registered letters excepted) to allow the whole of the postage, British 
and foreign, to be charged to the receiver, or to prepay both postages on every 
such letier so posted, or addre ssed and transmitted as aforesaid. Between Hano- 


| ver or Brunswick and any of our colonies, or any foreign country, through the 


ky popular opinion; and it does not lessen our admiration of Herr Keller | 


United Kingdom, (conveyed as aforesaid,) there shall, in addition, be charged the 
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usual rate of British postage on letters to such colony or foreign country; with an 
option to the sender to allow the whole postage to fall on the receiver, or to pre- 
poy the whole. All letters exceeding half-an-ounce, transmitted as aforesaid, to 

€ the ressive and additional rates of postage, according to the statute 
of the 3d and 4th Victoria regu'ating duties of postage, each additional rate being 
estimated at the same rate any such letter would have been charged with under 
this warrant if not exceeding half-an-ounce. British newspapers, sent as afore- 
said, 1d. each. Newspapers published in Hanover and Brunswick, in German, 
sent as aforesaid, 1d. each. Supplements to be deemed distinct newspapers, un- 
less sent in the same cover. The warrant is to come into operation on the Ist of 
October 1845.” 


A supersedeus was forwarded on Wednesday night to Mr. Archdall, by 
order of the Irish Lord Chancellor, for his removal from the commission of 
the peace for the county of Fermanagh. 

The Dublin Evening Mail of Thursday gives the following communica- 
tion from its London correspondent— 

“ The impression here amongst the leading Tories is that nothing will be de- 
cided upon, in the case of Lord Downshire and the other Magistrates who at 
tended at Lisburn, until the reassembling of the members af the Administration 
in London. The matter is one of the gravest importance, and it is considered de- 
sirable to have a full meeting of the Cabinet.” 

This is the substance of the accounts received in Dublin, from Kille- 
sandra, up to Thursday— 





All apprehension of an immediate collision between the hostile parties is now, 
thanks to the energy of Lord Farnham, fast fading away; and it is probable that | 
the large military force concentrated in the neighbourhood of Killesandra will 
shortly return to their respective quarters. 

It is reported that the Protestant party, having succeeded in putting a stop to | 
the Teetotal demonstration on the 8th instant, have resolved, that whenever an 
attempt shall be made by their opponents to meet in numbers, let the pretext be 
what it may, — Protestants) will also assemble together, as they were | 
prepared to do on Monday last, on the justifiable plea of self-protection. 

Meanwhile, “ Molly Maguire” appears to be quite as active as ever in 
Cavan. The Newry Telegraph publishes the following copy of one of her 
polite missives, which was addressed toa Mr. Hugh Acheson, of Dillagh, 
and which he received by post on Thursday the 4th instant: it is the se- 
cond notice that has reached him— 

“ Sir—I strictly warn you and beseech of you to leave this county within the 
space of three weeks: if not, a for eternity shortly after, as your death-war- 
rant is signet and sealed by a judge and jury of Molly Maguire's sons, for being a 
Master of the Orange vipers of Satan, of the sons of the Devil, as you are one of 
the most malignant P. L.’s or imps of Lucifer; for you will shortly be summoned 
before your County Master—George Bell Booth, in the a of hell, for your ex- 
pressions on the 12th July about Molly Maguire’s funeral. Likewise remember 
what you said in Killnaleck—remember she will not deccive you, so depart in a 
few days after you get this letter or notice. Death! death! death! 

“ Given under my hand, Moutiy Maauire.” 

(Here follows the figure of a coffin. ] 


Madrid papers of the 5th instant have been received in London. They report 
that the Finance Minister had received repeated protests against his scheme of 
taxation; and that though he received them respectfully, he was understood to be 
obstinately bent on enforcing it. The French telegraph announces a new disturb- 
ance in Madrid on the evening of the 5th; which was promptly suppressed. It 
happened after the departure of the regular advices for that day, as they make no 
mention of any tumult. 

The Frankfort Journal of the 5th instant mentions a report current at Fri- 
burg, that the King of Wurtemburg had been twice fired upon at Meran in the 
Tyrol; but, fortunately, without being injured. It is said that the Jesuits were no 
strangers to the attempt. The Carlsruhe Gazette likewise alludes to the report, 
and adds—“ It is well known that the King of Wurtemburg, during his sojourn 
in Switzerland, frankly declared himself against the influence of the Society of 
Jesus. His discourse, addressed to M. Siegwart Muller, the head of the Jesuit 
party at Lucerne, caused a great sensation.” The report, liowever, wants confirm- 
ation. 


Mr. T. C. Westlake, the Medical Officer of Andover Union, has addressed a 
letter to the Poor-law Commissioners, declining to prosecute Mr. Macdougal; 
protesting against the suggestion that he should do so at his own expense, as 

terous; and showing that an attempt to tix the Master to any single charge 
of criminal conduct would probably fail, while even conviction would not meet 
the case of that general piedigny which is the real imputation against his fitness 
for his office. 

At Guildhall Polic-oftice, yesterday, Charles Gregory Maynard, charged with 
bigamy and fraudulently negotiating the return of stolen property,on payment, 
was finally committed for trial. 

The eldest son of the late Mr. Booth was brought into the gaol of Cavan, that 
he might identify the murderer of his late kind and affectionate parent; when 
several men were placed before him. He selected the man charged with the deed, 
[ Heany, and said, “He was almost confident that that was the person who 

"—Newry Telegraph. 

A few days ago, while some of the gentlemen connected with the Dublin and Cashel 
Railway were examining the work, they observed three men in a very perilous spot 
cutting down the hill of Rathovin, near Sollins; whom they very humanely ordered 
away; but no sooner were the gentlemen gone than the gauger, or bossman, or- 
dered them back to the work; when in a minute or two after a vast avalanche of 
the hill above gave way and buried the unfortunate men alive, to the terror of all 
beholders. All hands having been set at work, the men were after some time dug 
out, but frightfully bruised and disfigured: one of them was so badly injured by 
a compound fracture of the leg, that he was sent to St. Stephen’s,Hospital, Dub- 
lin, where the leg and thigh were amputated. His sufferings were beyond de- 
scription, until death put a period to ian a few days after. The other two men 
remain in a precarious state —Dudlin Packet. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Stock EXcHANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 

The business in the English Funds has been unimportant, and prices have con- 
tinued without any material change; the preponderance of sales having tended 
to keep down the market, which, though steady for the last two days, does not 
present any indication of improvement. ‘There has been no revival of the report 
that the Bank Directors would increase the rate of discount, and no importance 
was attached to the meeting of yesterday. Money is easily obtainable at very 
low rates upon good commercial bills; and where, as in the case of loans upon 
Railway Shares, high interest is demanded, the increased price it to be attributed 
to the nature of the security. 

The slight insurrectionary movement at Madrid had but a trifling effect upon 
Spanish Stock; which had improved nearly } per cent upon our last prices, but 
upon the receipt of the intelligence in question declined to the point from which 
the upward movement commenced—at which the market closes heavily this 
afternoon. Mexican Bonds have slightly improved; the last intelligence bringing 








| next, and some of the heavier description have fallen materially. 


notice of remittances on behalf of the Dividends; and both Active and Deferred 
Stock may be quoted at an advance of 4 per cent upon our last prices. 

There appears to be a sort of lull in Railway speculation. Some of the heavier 
lines have declined: Birmingham was quoted today 7/. below our last prices 
South-eastern, Croydon, Dover, and Brighton, are all lower; as are many of the 
Scrip Shares. Both London and York and the Direct Northern have fallen; it 
appearing from the proceedings at the meeting of the proprietors of the latter 
line, held yesterday, that the contest for the whole line to York will be renewed 
at the meeting of Parliament. It is also reported that the expenses already in- 
curred by the London and York Directors have exceeded the amount of the de- 
posits. Notwithstanding the check to speculation given by the state of the 
market for new Shares, fresh schemes are daily accumulating, and every day gives 
birth to several new enterprises. 

The bidding for the lease of the Great Northern Railway of France occurred in 
Paris on Tuesday, and the result was known here at an early hour on Wednes- 
day. The two French companies of Rothschild on the one side and Hottinguer 
on the other have become associated with those known in England as the compa-. 
nies of Lafitte, Rosamel, Decan and Le Beeuf, and Pepin Le Halleur. It is not 
necessary here to state the mutual concessions attending this union, by which all 
the above named companies have merged into one, known as Rothschild’s ; which, 
with a capital of 8,000,000L, divided into 400,000 shares of 201. or 500 francs 
each, will administer the affairs of the Great Northern Railway of France for 
thirty-eight years. The undertaking is viewed with wy favourable eyes by 
the public, and the Shares of the constituted Company, after being at 144 pre- 
mium, are to day about 13. Several new Companies are forming to bid for the 
Paris and Lyons, Paris and Strasburg, and Lyons and Avignon lines, all which 
will be leased in the course of the autumn. 

SATURDAY, TWELVE o'cLOcK, 

There is no change of importance either in the English or Foreign Funds. The 
Railway Shares are generally heavy, in anticipation of the settlement of Tuesday 
We have to no- 
tice the occurrence of the following transactions: Bristol and Exeter, 894; Ches- 
ter and Holyhead, 19}; Direct Northern, 23 §; Dublin and Belfast, 94; Eastern 
Union Extension, 44; Leicester and Bedford, 23; Croydon 243; Newcastle and 
Berwick, 164 16; Shrewsbury, Wolverhampton, Dudley, and Birmingham, 7} 3; 
Northampton, Banbury, and Cheltenham, 64; Bourdeaux, Toulouse, and Cette, 
2 #; Great Paris and Lyons, 24; Orleans, Tours, and Bordeaux, 133; Paris and 
ame (Calon’s,) 24; Paris and Orleans, 503; Sambre and Meuse, 8}; Dutch 

thenish, 8%; East India, 14. 

















3 per Cent Consols..-+- +++ 983 § Columbian ex Ve la... 183 § 
Ditto for Account ...++++++ 98¢ 5 Danish 3 per Cents ---..++- 89 90 

3 per Cent Reduced.. ..... Shut Dutch 2} per Cents..exdiv. 62) 

3} per Cents ...... seeee Shut Ditto 4 per Cents...... esoe § 

Long Annuities .....++.+++ Shut Mexican 5 per Cents....-.- 32$ 3 
Bank Stock. ....++esee06 + Shut Ditto Deferred .....++.+ sees 16§ 175 
Exchequer Bills ..... Prem. 46 8 Portuguese New 5 p. Cts. 1841 63) 4% 
India Stock ....-.+eeeeeeee 270 2 Ditto 4 per Cents 1845.....- 

Brazilian 5 per Cents ...... 89 91 Russian 5 per Cents .ex div. 1149 115) 
Belgian 4} per Cents...... + 1001 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 27} % 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......-. 102 4 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ...-- 383 3 











BIRTHS 

On the 4th September, at Cheveley Park, the Lady of John Fairlie, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 6th, at Fretherne Rectory, Gloucestershire, the Lady of the Rev. W. L. 
Darell, of a son. 

. = the 7th, at Newbridge, the wife of Captain Forrest, Eleventh Hussars, of a 
aughter, 

On the Ilth, in Devonshire Place, the Lady of William Selby Lowndes, Esq.) of 
Whaddon Hall, Bucks, of @ son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 18th June, at Candy, Ceylon, Louis George Morgan, youngest son of the late 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bird, of her Majesty’s Sixteenth Regiment, to Anne Nairne, 
daughter of Alexander Swan, Esq., of Hythe, Kent. 

On the Ist September, at Ballingarry Church, Manners M‘Kay, Esq., of Moreen, 
county of Dublin, and late of the Third Dragoon Guards, to Alicia Georgiana, daughter 
of Thomas Bunbury, Esq., of Lisbryan House, county of Tipperary. 

On the 4th, at Gorhambury, the Earl of Caledon, te Lady Jane Grimston, the 
youngest daughter of the Earl of Verulam. 

On the 4th, at Sandal, near Wakefield, Henry Anthony Littledale, Esq., of Bolton 
Hall, Yorkshire, and of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, to Mary Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the late John Armytage, Esq., and sister of Sir George Armytage, Bart., of 
Kirklees, Yorkshire. 

On the 4th, at the Episcopal Chapel, Aberdour, F. W. Allfrey, Esq., to Emily, 
daughter of Sir Robert Moubray, K.H., of Cockairnie, Fifeshire. 

On the 4th, at Carisbrook Church, Isle of Wight, Septimus Moore Hawkins, Ninety- 
seventh Regiment, son of the late William Hawkins, Esq., of St. Botolph’s, Colchester, 
Essex, to Harriette Lavinia, the second daughter of the late Colonel Dennie, Compa- 
nion of the Bath, Thirteenth (or Prince Albert's) Regiment of Light Infantry, and 
Aide-de-Camp to the Queen. 

On the 6th, at St. Mary’s, Stoke Newington, John Andrew Clarke, Esq., of Finsbury 
Square, to Louisa, youngest daughter of Mr. Alderman Moon. 

On the 9th, at St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square, George Burrell Cumberland, Esq., Cap- 
tain Forty-second Royal Highlanders, to Margaret Delicia, d h of Li t: 
General Sir John Macleod, C.B., K.C.H., Colonel of the Seventy-seventh Regiment. 

On the 9th, at Hathern, Leicestershire, the Rev. Edward Smythies, youngest son of 
the Rev. J. R. Smythies, of Greyfriars House, Colchester, and of Lynch Court, Here- 
fordshire, to Elizabeth March, eldest daughter of the Rev. E. T. March Phillipps, 
Rector of Hathern, and Chancellor of the Diocese of Gloucester. 

On the 10th, at Harewood Chapel, by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Hereford, 
the Rey. Edward Burdett Hawkshaw, B.A., only son of Lieutenant-Colonel Edward 
Hawkshaw, to Catherine Mary Jane, youngest daughter of Sir Hungerford Hoskyns, 
Bart., of Harewood, Herefordshire. 





DEATHS. 


On the 29th June, at Agra, Lieutenant Urban Moore, second son of the Rev. Edward 
Moore, Rector of Whitchurch, Oxon, and late Adjutant of the Fifty-sixth Regiment 
Bengal Native Infantry ; in his 24th year. 

On the 23d July, at Falmouth, Jamaica, John Taylor Travers, eldest son of Joseph 
Travers, Esq. 

On the 12th August, at 14, Pall Mall, Alexander Le Fevre Fraser, Esq., son of the 
late Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Fraser ; in his 2st year. 

On the Ist September, at Torcross, Stokenham, the Rev. George Baker, Rector of 
South Brent ; in his 76th year, 

On the 2d, at Baring Crescent, near Exeter, Charlotte, the wife of General S. G. 
Clay, K.C.; in her 64th year. 

On the 2d, at Newton Mount by Burton-on-Trent, Ann, relict of the late James 
Allsopp, Esq., of Derby and of Burlingham, Worcestershire ; in her 90th year. 
an, the 4th, at Copford Rectory, near Colchester, the Rey. Gervas Holmes; in his 

th year. 

On the 4th, at Lansdowne Terrace, Cheltenham, William Goodrich, Esq., of Maise- 
more Court, Gloucestershire, and Deputy-Lieutenant for the county; in his 70th year, 

On the 4th, at Carlisle, Mr. James Dunlop; in his 93d year. The deceased, although 
moving in humble life, and entirely self-taught, was celebrated for his talents as a civil 
engineer and architect, having designed and executed several well-known works; 
among others, the Carlisle Court-house, the erection of which was intrusted to hig 
superintendence. 

On the 5th, at Greenwich Hospital, the Rev. David Lloyd, Senior Chaplain of that 
establishment ; in his 72d year. 

On the 7th, at Islip, Oxfordshire, Richard Halliwell, Esq., F.S.A., of Fitzroy Street, 
and Great Ryder Street, St. James's; in his 33d year. 

On the 8th, at St. Lawrence, Ramsgate, Colonel Cromwell Massey, late of the Hon. 
East India Company’s Service ; in his 103d year. 

On the 9th, at the Rectory House, Gayton, Northampton, Benigna Anne Butler, 
second daughter of the Dean of Peterborough ; in her 20th year. 

On the 1th, in Upper Marylebone Street, Fitzroy Square, Alexander Gray, Esq.5 in 
his 90th year. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


HOBBES: VOLUNTARYISM. 

TuE most prominent characteristics of Hobbes were the inde- 

ndence and impartiality of his intellect, and the sincerity of 
fis disposition. He 1 missed the truth in some instances, but he 
always sought it in good faith. And what he thought he frankly 
uttered ; expecting to find all men as honest and unbiased as him- 
self. This has been his crime. The Republicans could not brook 
a writer who maintained the necessity of a oes and concen- 
trated supreme authority. The King and ardent Royalists were | 
jealous of a writer who held it criminal to subvert an established | 
government, and advocated submission to any government that 
was strong enough to keep itself established, irrespective of the | 
origin of its power. Clarendon, vain of the proclamations and 
manifestoes he had penned for the King, was shocked and an- 
= to hear it said that the authors of those documents, by ac- 








nowledging the premises of Parliament to be just, had rendered | ] 


the conclusions drawn from them unavoidable, and thus in reality | 
weakened the Royal cause. The Bishops could not look very cor- 
dially on the man who told them, that “though they were content 
that the divine right, which the Pope pretended to in England, 
should be denied him, yet they thought it not so fit to be taken | 
from the Church of England, whom they now supposed themselves | 


to represent.” And the Presbyterian clergy were still less pleased | 
with the merciless observer, who having traced their popularity 
in the City to their habit of denouncing the —— of Go- | 
vernment from the pulpit, and “lightly inveighing against the | 
lucrative vices of trade or handicraft,” naively enough confessed, 
“T have thought much preaching an inconvenience.” All the 
sectaries who had muddled their brains with metaphysical subtil- 
ties were indignant at the man who declared that to dovetail the 
technicalities of Aristotle and the Schoolmen into the simple | 

hraseology of the Scriptures was to spoil both religion and phi- | 
eeeth ; and added, “I like not the drawing religion into an 
art, whereas it ought to be a Jaw.” The impartial inquirer, 
who analyzed the opinions and passions of society to the practical 
end of reéstablishing tranquillity and preserving it, was scouted | 
by all parties bent on placing their respective dogmas in the | 
ascendant. For a time he was made the butt of their literary | 
champions; but it was soon found more expedient to keep men 
from listening to him, and by common consent his books were 
placed on the index eapurgatorius of all sects and factions. 

The fate of Milton’s works contrasts instructively with that of 
the writings of Hobbes. Milton was an ardent partisan of the 
Independents; he identified himself with a party, and wrote for 
it in a strain more remarkable for passionate sympathy than 
reasonable conviction; and he has always had some to patro- 
nize and eulogize his doctrines. It is not easy to determine 
exactly how far Paradise Lost is indebted for its popularity 
to sectarian partisanship. Certain it is that some extensive 
wholesale rE as have noted a considerable diminution in the 
demand for cheap copies of the poem since the discovery and 
publication of the 7reatise on Christian Doctrine. Yet many 
of the professed admirers of Milton, if they have read his 
works, must have felt their prejudices quite as much shocked by 
them as by the writings of sibes. The main difference between 
Hobbes’s and Milton’s estimate of the sectarian clergy of their 
day arises from the circumstance that Hobbes, a dependent of 
the Earls of Devonshire, and associating with the Royalists, 
saw them only in their public ministry ; while Milton, per- 
sonally intimate with the Puritans, had opportunities of observing 
them in domestic life. Hobbes and Milton concur in attributing 
the influence of the sectarian clergy with the sturdy, wealthy, 
uneducated middle class, to the dexterous manner in which they 
insinuated themselves into the office of confessors and conscience- 
keepers, and the skill with which they spared the favourite vices 
and extolled the favourite virtues of their penitents. Milton’s 

rtrait of the family-chaplain, in his Means for Removing 

trelings out of the Church, is more unsparing than Hobbes’s 
portrait of the Presbyterian preacher in Behemoth. It is 
curious to trace how closely these adherents of the King and the | 
Commonwealth approach not merely in their judgment of contem- 
porary characters, but in their practical conclusions respecting 

vernment, religion, and philosophy. Hobbes vindicates the | 

oyalists who accepted terms from the Commonwealth after re- 
sistance had become hopeless; Milton rests the claim of that 
Government to obedience upon its victories. Hobbes denies the 
right of the clergy to political power, or an authoritative voice 
in questions of philosophy; Milton would confine preaching 
within equally narrow limits. Hobbes’s ideal of a government 
is a King acting upon the principles of enlightened thinkers ; 
Milton’s, a Council acting in conformity to the sentiments of 
educated gentlemen. They concur in sympathizing with a bold 
and frank exercise of benevolent power, in reprobating formal 
and fantastic fanaticism, and in pein | the rough common 
sense of the illiterate. Yet the Unitarian Milton has been the 
idol of the most orthodox sects; while the Trinitarian Hobbes 
has been repudiated by all churches. 

This comes of judging a man’s writings not by what they really | 
contain, but by his party-connexions. The persons who would | 
make the reading or editing of Hobbes a crime, practically ob- 
struct the dissemination of truth as much as those who would pro- 
scribe Milton. They entertain a mistaken notion of what consti- 
tutes the value of books, and the process by which truth is attained. 

















| of truth, if the expression be admissible : 


| ment, claim worldly influence and — as the exclusive rig 


It is not so much the conclusions of a writer, as the mass of just 
and striking observations he accumulates, and the skill he shows 
in arranging and deducing consequences from them, that makes 
a book valuable. The earlier chemists have many erroneous con- 
clusions; but their writings are still valuable, because upon the 
methods of inquiring they struck out and the facts they observed 
still rests the whole of their important science. And so with 
mental and moral analysts and observers. That the erroneous 
conclusions of Hobbes in politics have been refuted, is owing in a 
great measure to the use subsequent inquirers have made of the 
method of investigation he was the first to apply to political 
science. He bequeathed to after observers an engine capable of 
detecting not merely the errors of other thinkers, but his own. 
His mistakes and their sources have been pointed out, and thus 
rendered innocuous; but the truths he revealed retain their pris- 
tine value. Noone man ever discovered more than fr ents 
the discussion to 
which new views give rise—the cavilling and criticism of op- 
yonents, the modification of expressions to obviate objections— 
is indispensible to the full development of sound doctrine. To 
trace the growing clearness and precision of sound opinions 
through the ferment of controversy, is one of the most im- 
proving studies. There is more instruction to be derived from 
detecting the causes which lead a great mind into error, than in 
listening to the soundest doctrines repeated parrot-like in con- 


; ventional formulas. 


To maintain that the admirers of Hobbes cannot sincerely en- 
tertain Voluntary opinions, is to betray an inadequate appre- 
hension of what Voluntary opinions really are. The Voluntary 
principle prescribes, that no force or seduction shall be exhibited 
to the will with a view to prevent the adoption or profession of 
any opinions whatsoever—that the judgment shall be left free, and 
the will regulated by the judgment alone, In religious matters, 
the true Voluntary system is that which leaves every man free to 
join any congregation or communion of whose practice and doc- 
trines his judgment approves, and to quit it without blame or 
reproach when he ceases to believe in them. To infringe upon 
this liberty by holding up to public odium the man who acts 
thus—much more, to denounce the man who examines all opinions 
candidly though he remains firm in his original faith—is a far 
more serious deviation from Voluntary principles than to compel 
a man to contribute according to his means towards the support 
of the preachers of an alien church. The latter is only po- 
litical ae for it leaves opinion free: the former is both 
political and religious oppression, for it attaches a severe penalty 
to the honest expression of opinion, 

The most dangerous practical application which professing 
Voluntaries make of this narrow and erroneous view of their prin- 
ciple, is that which leads them to repudiate the public services of 
a man otherwise unexceptionable, not on the ground that he is 
irreligious, but that he is not religious in the same fashion or de- 
gree as those who object to him. They who make what they call 
“the religion of the heart ” the test of fitness for secular — 

t 
of those to whom has been imparted a capacity for apprehending 
divine things not shared by the rest of the world—in short, a 
— revelation. In language less repulsive to modern habits of 
thought than that of the Romanists of the middle ages or the 
hierarchs of Pagan times, they claim supremacy for a priesthood, 
They revive, though in guarded language, the pretensions of the 
Fifth Monarchy men—that “ the saints shall inherit the earth,” 
Such pretensions cannot be admitted in our day. The bulk of 
mankind, to whom the exclusive light has not been imparted, 
must of necessity guide themselves by the feebler light of mere 
human reason; and the favoured few, in their transactions with 
worldly men, must speak the language and act on the principles 
of the world. 


THE BLOUD ROYAL PLAYING WITH BLOOD. 
Tue case of kings and queens is hard, in doing all things before 
the world, so that they cannot commit any li 





ittle error without 
running the chance of being called to account for it. They must 
do the very best thing on all possible occasions, under pain of 
criticism ; the second best thing will not do. So rudely has 
censure visited our own fair Sovereign, that one almost regrets 
the decay of the time-honoured custom of adulation, which would 
shield her from such penalties. The present occasion is the deers 
shooting at Gotha. The Duke of Saxe Coburg is fond of os 
and cultivates the breeding of game: in the forests near Rein- 
hardtsbrunn the deer increase so fast that it is necessary to thin 
their numbers by an annual slaughter; which, it seems, is too 
pleasant a task to be delegated to any but princely hands, and 
the Duke does the work himself, sharing the delights with his 
intimate friends. The carnage is a festival. It is a theatrical 
version of a scene familiar enough to Londoners—the slaughter 
of oxen for the meat-market: instead of the slaughterhouse in a 
by-lane, the scene is an enclosure in the forest, with a gayly- 
adorned pavilion in the midst; the butcher and his journeymen 
are the Duke and his princely friends ; instead of the little black- 
guard boys and girls that look on upon sufferance, the spectators 
are queens and dutchesses. Occasionally an ox, smelling blood, 
turns riotous, and bolts, running away down the street, to the 
infinite delight of the crowd, in hopes of an accident; and just 
in the same way, a stag, convulsed with terror, leaps the en- 
closure, and the people athe The oxen are knocked down with 
mallets, the stags more genteelly with bullets ; but the cutting of 
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the throats by the huntsman, coram regi, is a very piquant addi- 
tion to the feast of reason and the flow of blood. Probably the 
taste for such mental banquet, like that for the green fig, may be 
too luscious to uninitiated palates, not to say disgusting. One 
would suppose that to an English lady, even to one of the highest 
classes, not unfamiliar with battues, it must have been loathsome. 
For the deer is an animal “ higher in the scale of creation” than 
fowl, and its agonies are more obvious. 


bloody amusement; which, with the polkas and other entremets, 


Queen Victoria is blamed for sitting out the protracted and 


of the nation ; its jolly tars made a familiar plaything of danger, 
and took out a sweet reward in the admiration of “ all the world 
and his wife”—of the wife especially, to say nothing of the 
daughter. It may be all very well to rejoice in the decline of 
warfare as a source of glory, but until other nations abandon the 
bloody trade we must te prepared at least for defence; and no 
defence for us, the sea-girt island, can be so appropriate, so effec- 
tive, so little aggressive, as an efticient marine. Our officers are 
possibly as brave as ever; but it does not suffice to have brave 
officers, or even to have such as will retain presence of mind in 


occupied two hours. But what was she todo! The spectacle was | the face of danger: we want men familiar with danger, to whom 
no doubt very odious; but those who had provided it meant no | the encounter is a task undertaken and performed with all the 
harm, certainly none to her; with them the slaughter was a na- | coolness and skill of constant practice. Not only our marine is 
tional custom, perhaps not worse in itself than some which we getting idler than it was wont to be, when sailing-vessels required 
vaunt as most laudable. It might possibly have been a creditable | more labour than steamers, when voyages were less reduced to a 


and impressive act had she risen and left the murderous show; | matter of calculation, but ashore our customs are less conducive 


but how was she to discuss so nice a point of morals and etiquette | 
on the spot? Such a proceeding might have been praised, but it | 
was scarcely to be expected. We are disposed, indeed, to think | 
that the Royal lady’s considerate kindness for her husband’s | 
family and their national custom was severely taxed. Alcibiades | 


ate black broth rather than offend the Spartans; Captain Lyon | 


to manly energy: our highly utilitarian pursuits, disregarding 
all but immediate and tangibly advantageous results, hinder 
manly exercises—dalliance with otherwise fruitless dangers for 
the very sake of the risk and excitement; and bravery is be- 
coming too much a matter of principle, rather than instinctive 
habit. That is not the way to have an efficient marine. It is 


swallowed whale-blubber rather than mortify the hospitality of | said of a distinguished living sea-captain, that he declared mere 
the Esquimaux ; and Queen Victoria gulped yet more nauseous | courage insufficient for a sailor, who should be “ foolhardy”; an 
dainties at Gotha, no doubt reluctantly. The Standard asserts | hyperbole in the practice of which that same sea-captain won 





that it was so; quoting an “extract of a letter dated September 
1, addressed to a gentleman in London ”— | 

“This (the deer-killing) was very shocking. The Queen om I saw large 
tears in her eyes; and her Majesty tells me that she with difficulty kept the chair 
during what followed. When the Queen saw the otter-hunt in Scotland, the pity | 
that she naturally felt at the death of the animal was counterbalanced by a | 
knowledge of his propensities, so that it is almost as meritorious to destroy an 
otter as it isa snake: but this was a totally different case; nor is her Majesty 

recovered. For the Prince, the deer were too numerous and must be killed; | 

Ais was the German method; and no doubt the reigning Duke will distribute 
them to his people, who will thank Prince Albert for providing them venison.” 

This is the probable solution of the affair. It is still a ques- | 
tion whether a marked expression of disgust on the spot would | 
have been in the highest taste: but if Queen Victoria desires to | 
deal a rebuke to a savage custom, it is quite in her power to do 
80 within her own province ; she can discountenance battues here 
in England, and thus make an effectual reform in practice while 
asserting a principle. Surely Prince Albert, wiser than Adonis, 
will not refuse to forego the wholesale pleasures of the field at 
the entreaty of his Venus; and will be rewarded by escaping the 
fate of the mythic prince, to live happy with the lady whose 
chosen he is, all the rest of their lives, 








A TRUE-BLUE REVIVER FOR A FADED NAVY. 
ONcE upon a time the jolly sailor sang a song addressed to “ you 
ntlemen of England, who sit at home at ease” ; telling them how 
ittle did they think upon “the dangers of the seas.” A sailor of 
a later generation, who ventured on shore, discovered that the 
land also has its perils, though the intrepid Cockney so habitually 
disregards them as to be unaware of their existence ; and the ma- 
riner hastened back to the sea, telling his comrades how the 
house-tiles fly about in storms on shore, how people are run over, 
and so forth. Now-a-days, the dangers seem altogether trans- 
ferred to the land. Your ship is an asylum into which superan- 
nuated Admirals retire for a Frtnight’s physicking, as to a sana- 
torium. On the other hand, a field of glory opens to railway- 
travellers, who meet death at every stationhouse, seeking the bub- 
ble reputation even in the boiler’s mouth. In these piping times 
of peace, the crash of battle is imitated in the collision of trains; 
the thundering broadside in the boiler-explosion ; the blood-stained 
deck in the embankment or “cutting”; the after-terrors of the 
cockpit in the labours of the surgeon at the neighbouring infir- 
mary. 

Were it not for these casualties, we might fear that the boldness 
of the British race would die for want of use; since sailors give 
us a miserable report of inanition in the marine profession, once 
80 distinguished for its activity and reckless bravery. All the 
officers entitled by rank to be leaders in active service are super- 
annuated—a sort of Greenwich pensioners, only not pensioned 
off; we have not ships enough at sea—it is doubted whether the 
order to equip thirty or so that are now in ordinary is not a sham; 
and even if we had ships, so little national pride is felt in the ser- 
vice that it is impossible to find enough men to man them. Our 
coasting-service dwindles away, and the race of stokers super- 
sedes that of able seamen. Our ships go to sea short of hands, 
prove indifferent sea-boats ; they poke about with not much more 
earnestness than an old gentleman who has nothing to do, and 
no more direct motive for exercise than the hope of getting an 
appetite for his dinner; and while they are out, ten to one the 
venerable commander is in bed, under the care of the nurse. In 
the late cruise of the experimental squadron, which paddled about 
the sea just below our island in these summer-days, Admiral 
Parker was confined to his cabin for a fortnight. Perhaps, as a 
large portion of the men are “ boys,” it is thought that the lands- 
men at home will regard the extreme old age of the officers as a 
kind of set-off, making the “united ages” the average prime of 
life. “Tell that to the marines”; for even on land we have other 
boys besides the adolescent,—post-boys, “boys of Kilkenny,” 
“eld boys,” and such samples of views garcons, to prevent our 
being deceived by the word. We do not assert these things, but 
hear them with regret from sailors themselves. 





I¢ used not always to be #0. Our naval service was the pride 


some of his proudest laurels. But men cannot be foolhardy on 
principle. They must be familiar with danger until it grows 
stale and flat, before they are thus tempted to snatch a grace be- 
yond the reach of intrepidity. 

If the advance of steam-navigation cripples our nursery for 
seamen—if the exacter systems of voyaging deprive the sailor of 
some healthy risks and chances—if our more tradesmanlike pur- 
suits make us less manly in our habits—and if protracted peace 
has extinguished some of the incentives and opportunities for 
naval prowess—let us supply the defects. No defence can super- 
sede an efficient navy for England, who now meets more rivals on 
the waters than ever she used to do; and therefore we should 
make that force as efficient as possible. If we have no adventi- 
tious nursery for seamen, let the Navy be its own nursery. If 
there are no opportunities for the display of valour incidental to 
war, let us make them in peace, by finding employments, good 
to be followed, which involve risks and dangers: there are many 
experiences to be attained by practice in cruising in stormy time 
many aids to be extended to ships in distress, which would wel 
become a marine representing the bravery of the nation. For- 
merly, when a warlike spirit was sought as a national virtue, and 
war offered not opportunity for its exercise, rulers made oppor- 
tunities in chivalric sports and manly exercises which imitated 
the hazard of the real field. Without encouraging war, we can 
cultivate in peace the manly valour which is fit to defend the 
helpless in danger, whether of sword or element. A model 
squadron perpetually cruising about near our blustering coasts, in 
fair weather or in foul, manned by volunteers, well paid, the ob- 
ject of promotion, would be a nursery and school for seamen, a 
terror to the world, a nucleus for the finest marine. The weather 
might strain the ships, and occasion expenses for repairs or the 
supply of losses ; brave men might perish : but it would be a wise 
economy which cultivated the sailorlike spirit rather than multi- 
plicity of ships or “boys”; and the life sacriticed to maintain 
for England peace unl poate would be cheerfully rendered in 
sight of the nation. Depend upon it, the Coast Squadron 
would be the object of an eager and generous ambition. 





OUGHT CROMWELL TO HAVE A STATUE? 

Way not? Ile was de facto Chief Magistrate of England. His 
title was as good as that of Stephen of Blois, or Henry the Fourth, 
or Henry the Seventh ; and he acquired his power—even on the 
Ultra-Royalist view of the question—by means less revolting to 
human feelings than Richard the Third employed. The nation 
allowed Cromwell to die holding the reins of government ; but it 
turned off James the Second. Why should not Cromwell have 
his statue, as well as other “ usurpers” who de jacto ruled the 
state, or the King upon whom the nation sat in judgment and 
pronounced sentence of deposition ! 

The Kings of the races of Blois, Plantagenet, and Tudor, it 
will be said, belong to an older state of things. The framework 
of society and the opinions of men were then so different from 
those which now prevail, that the public characters of their time 
cannot fairly be judged by a modern standard. It would be 
almost as unjust to try a king of the centuries of chivalry as a 
hero-king of Homer’s time by the maxims of modern English 
constitutional law. Granted; but does not Cromwell also belong 
to an «ra of social relations which have died out? The necessity 
to which the nation felt itself reduced, thirty years after Crom- 
well’s death, of expelling its King, proves that if he and his sup- 
porters did violence to the constitution of England, the Royalist 
party erred no less in their interpretation of it. The civil 
war—the “ Great Rebellion ” if you will—was the result of 
an effort on the part of the nation, as _well-aimed as the 
dim lights of the time permitted, to adapt its institutions 
to its actual wants. The compromise entered into at the 
Revolution was what the new social relations which had grown 
up in England required, and what both Royalist and Re- 
publican missed in the time of the os ew = eee ~ 
adjusting the claims of sovereign and subjects has n 

; . Pane the days of Charles the First and Cromwells 
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: j by a law that was unknown to them. | fore potatoes were cultivated in the South-western provinces of 
neither mu’ eee nor Roundheads in our days: it | Scotland, and carried thence on horse’s backs to mt the Edin- 
There ‘thet we come to regard the leaders of those parties with | burgh market; a fact from which their price and the quantity of 
= oe ¥ sot men can afford to extend to the representatives of | them consumed in that metropolis may be inferred. In the lapse 
the eg sects. A wise statesman would place Charles | of a century the luxury of the rich has become the necessary of 
> eC} well side by side in his Valhalla, to express the spirit of | the poor—in some countries the only food they can relish.” It 
2 pa Cromwell represents no party of our age inimical to | was stated to a Committee, that some of yy Irish labourers, 
their og. he has as little in common with Jacobinism as Wil- | sent out to Canada under the auspices of Mr. Peter Robinson, 

| 
| 








shy : “gy : : 
Tiam the Third with the Irish idolaters of the “pious and im- 


ortal memory. ' , R , 
a The brief period during which Cromwell held the reins of state 


being supplied with cheese on the voyage, at first could not eat it— 
or anything less insipid than their accustomed potatoes. Many 
a bitter diatribe did Cobbett vent against the potato: and, no 
js one of which no Englishman has cause to be ashamed. The doubt, had that root never been introduced, human life in the 
laws were simplified and administered with impartiality. Repa- | over-crowded districts of Ireland could never have been sup- 
ration for the blood of an Englishman was exacted from a foreign | ported so cheaply—the increase of people would have been 
noble, who counted upon the patronage of an Ambassador and the checked long before they had been reduced to the wretchedly 
fear of displeasing his Government to exempt him from the | low standard of nourishment on which they subsist. There are 
retribution due to his crime. The empire of the seas was | times when one could wish with € obbett that the fatal gift of the 
triumphantly asserted. The bare expression that such was Eng- | potato never had been received by Europe. But since we have 
land’s will enforced a cessation of the persecution to which the | got it, and so many depend upon it for the preservation of ex- 
coreligionists of Englishmen had been exposed. A just, a gene- | istence, how terrible the thought, “If the potato-crop should fail 
rous, and a daring spirit, characterized Cromwell’s exercise of over the whole of Europe and America! ’ Murrain among the 
ower, however he might come by it. Cromwell is the practical, | cattle, blight of corn, pestilence, cholera—none of these terrible 
just, and religious spirit which animates Englishmen when | visitations has ever brought such an awful amount of death as the 
thrown upon their own resources, embodied in an individual. A | withholding of potatoes would occasion. 
statue of Cromwell is the aptest emblem of the spirit of his age 
that can be conceived. 





THE SWEDISH PRIMA DONNA. 
| Coblentz, 8th September 1845. 





7 ale - . spr aon) Pommersfelden—did you ever hear of Pommersfelden? I am sure you ne 
WORKING OF THE SMALL DEBI AC r. did; nor has anybody else in England heard of it, I trow: yet such a ok aida, 
Wnene litigants are reasonable, and cases simple, the Small Debt | and is well worth talking about; wherefore I had intended to send you a short 
Act is working well. A debtor and a creditor appear before the | account of this really fine German palace, and the treasures of art contained 
Commissioner; who cuts a long story short by asking whe- | py, tas | rr page But I can talk but of one subject now, for—I have 
ther the debtor is not prepared to make an offer? payment This young singer's rare and valuable gifts have rendered her for some months 
of 12. per month till the debt is liquidated is offered ; 2/. 10s. past the idol of all North Germany; so that her dawning reputation had excited 
per month is asked; the Commissioner orders 30s. ; and both my attention before I left England: when, therefore, I learned from the German 

arties leave the court satisfied. Again, an enlargement of time | papers that she had been induced to make the journey to the Rhine at the Kiss 
is asked for the defendent: “ Does the other party object?” | of Prussians request, | was extremely anxious to profit by the opportunity to cat 

: : Re sateen “The other party is not present,” | # Sight of the * Swedish nightingale,” as she is called. Judge then if I was gra- 
asks the Commissioner. t : pars) = FE cork | tified to hear, on arriving at Frankfort last week, that Jenny Lind would sing in 
“ Then, dismiss the summons for his non-attendance. rhe work La Sonnambula the next evening. With infinite difficulty 1 succeeded in 
is done, and well done, without the mystification and loss of time curing a ticket, through a friend residing in the town of Frankfort; and at half- 
occasioned by obsolete and useless forms. Still, when recusant | past six o'clock found the whole theatre occupied; u,wards of two en 
debtors come into the field, hitches in the working of the act do Ya pra throughout the evening over and above those fortunate enough to 
sper, ch ie came t ror tat fhe Common amend | enn” ar he i, wwf sinha 
ments” shou lave bee Prie $ ? . 


. . ; not often seen a “star” so feebly supported. Jenny, however, rose superior to 
that railroad speed which detied examination. Among the addi- those disadvantages; whilst the audience seemed to forget that any other singer 
tions made to the bill in the House of Commons, is a table of ay was to be judged, or even -—~y to; all - she — = ~— —~ 

a i Sis » hearts of the most penny-wise of members, | series to her performance. ae most tumultuous applause attended it from 
on a scale be sqyetee th ee a ; the went ttey Court of Lon- | to last; and the final air was “ bissé” after the curtain had fallen, notwithstand- 
An , op — om lef ‘di } ty did + moatien ing the opposition of some considerate parties, who felt that the young actress 
don, last Saturday, to have a defendant who did not 1 must needs be fatigued with her exertions. And now shall | tell you my opinion 
appearance committed to the County Gaol of Essex: w here- | of Jenny Lind’s talents ? ; 
upon the Commissioner bluntly expressed his opinion that the | To a delicious fresh soprano voice, of equal quality and wide range, nat 
sum of 6d. per mile, allowed “ for carrying every plaintiff, de- | delivered from the chest, she adds a knowledge of ‘her art such as reveals the 
? : : 7 sncludi all expenses d as- | most assiduous culture under the best instruction. A mistress of ornamental 
fendant, or delinquent to prison, (inc luding = ee ae | embellishment, she appears to possess so nice a discrimination in the use of it as 
sistants,)” was, when there was any distance bed travel, ludicrously | to adapt her manner to the occasion in a way which satisfies the hearer that she has 
inadequate. When the average rate of travelling-expenses 18 | pot), intelligence and feeling. She plays with the scale like a flutist, where bril- 
taken into account, the doubts of the Commissioner appear not | Jiant execution is fitting and proper; whilst, if tenderness or sad emotion is to be 
unfounded. It will be an awkward circumstance if the lieges | rendered, a touching simplicity of style carries home to the hearts of her auditory 
are deprived of the benefit of so good a measure simply because | the conviction that they are listening to a child of genius. Having said thus 
~ I - , : d 1 the allowances to officers so | ™uch, I leave it to “stop-watch erities” to dilate upon the details of Jenny 
its economical authors have reduced the allowances . F: wy | Lind’s performance; only adding, that she has achieved that very rare accom- 
low that they cannot afford to take delinquents to prison. _ ancy plishinent a perfect shake,—a shake which (although I deprecate com ee 
an insolvent “bum” applying to be passed, and accounting for | nay fairly be said to excel that of any singer now to be heard in ng 
his deficiency by the expenses he had incurred in carrying par- | The only quality in which she may be considered to fall short of completeness, as 
s seen) a > Sms Yebt Act t nis If the | a first-rate singer, is power and volume; though, as the Frankfort theatre is 
ties committed under the new Small Debt Act to prison. — we | a tet after sal grape heme gee ge. Soe Boge oe oe porn 
scale of fees is really too low to work, there is no help but in Par- peng ym: Walving this point, howtenn, fe the tders feel warranted in 
liament ; for the Secretary of State may lessen, but cannot in- classing Mademoiselle Jenny Lind among the most accomplished artists of our time. 
? ry . > y > - I - 4 . 
crease it. If the act had been regularly and deliberately passed, Her person is well-formed, of slender proportions, about the middle height; fair 
it might have occurred to some noble and learned Lord to inquire | hair, well-shaped mouth, and soft eyes: but you cannot term her handsome 
whether it was practicable to convey prisoners to gaol for the sum | me play is good, -_ a gy Sw bss nay oy 
6 _ . | perhaps a shade too quiet for the London stage, yomuing do . 
allowed. | nothing is talked of, whether in railroad or steamers, at tables dhote or in hotels, 
3 BEA but Jenny Lind: and I must say that a more unanimous tone of eulogy I have 
THE POTATO, never heard used concerning a public singer. Stories about her are freely circu- 
. senlturi as > ¢ nce ; | lated, all probably vell-f : the espond, however, in one unques- 
rriculturists are of as frequent recurrence, as | lated, all probably equally well founded: they correspond, 1 q 
THE — of egricultus : . a » Stock Exch; toes tionable particular—namely, in ascribing to the young Swede an unspotted private 
h al, and as exaggerated, as those of the Stock Exchange. I ! Y) In ase 4 young pr 
Gieomarel, ANE OS Cxaggerated, om ] at comes up thick. the | “!racter and an amiable disposition. The Berlin Opera has secured Jenny's ser- 
farmer is never happy. If the wheat comes up th J aayy | Vices for the approaching winter, and that of Vienna will possess her during the 
lants are so crowded they cannot grow—there will be no straw spring; so that it is not likely that the fair songstress will be subjected to the 
or the cattle; if the plants shoot out in length—they will run all dread ordeal of the stall-holders at Her Majesty's Theatre in London next season, 
to stalk and have no ears. A bright sunny day makes him afraid | — should its enterprising manager seck to enrol her among his bright con- 
- a fine j ning suggests floods and blights, | stellation. y ae 
of drought ; a tine dropping morning suggests aan Of Pommersfelden I will discourse to you at an early season. Hi. G. 
Every blessing he tortures into a cause of alarm. Remembering | sab 


this, we are not apprehensive that the genus potato is on the _ | [London, however, it seems, has stili some claim upon the fair songstress ; 
of dying out and becoming among vegetables what the mastodon | ..4 che js likely to prove among the potentates of the drama s perfect elen— 
is among animals. Yet, in hypochondriacal moods, it might be | except that there is no stain on her virtue, and that aris is not the pretender to 
suggestive of no pleasing train of fancies to reflect that some | her favour. In the Herald of this morning we find the following letter; but we 
*. j ~ 3 , “oy the ishine | have no means of judging as to the soundness of the writer's claim. At all events, 
strange disease, which appears utterly to destruy the nourishing | judg ; At . 

i oe a acked this year’s crop simulta- | We could wish the young lady brought here in a more agreeable way: one dors 
Principle of the potato, has attacked t oe gg st ¢ | not like to coerce nightingales, or invoke the muse with a duces tecum. ] 
neously in England, Ireland, France, Belgium, the greater part of g 
the United States, New Brunswick, and perhaps other countries. 
Were the potato extirpated, what a change must thereby be pro- 








“TO THE EDITOR OF THE MORNING HERALD. 
| * Brighton, September 12, 
: “ Sin—My attention having been directed to an article in your paper of Monday 
duced in the condition of the mass of the population in Europe and | last, in which it ls asked how / oumme to suffer Motomstadie Laan co sumain to § — 
} . P at js as of | ‘after having sealed and signed w ner ? CTY Bs ; 
America! It is no longer bread, but the potato, that is the staff of t that lady with me, on the 10th of last January, in the presence of her Majesty's 
life. Yet, three hundred years ago, the potato was absolutely un- Minister at Berlin, the Right Honourable the Earl of Westmoreland, and elected ty 
known in Europe and to ‘the progenitors of the dominant race in | M. Meyerbcer, the eminent composer of The Camp of Silesia, for the purpose of pro~ 
| 
| 
| 


. "1 . ‘ > mI: 9 a : that opera at Drury Lane Theatre, gave her the option of fulfilling it either in 
America. The dramatists of the end of Elizabeth Ss and the be- he caeaned aaa or of October: and, while I am aware she has been tampered with 
ginning of James’s reign enumerate potatoes in their catalogues to prevent her débat on the English stage, I will, to the utmost of my power, compel 
= rare oo ag pr to —_ simplest of pe ae — wee tocopear there. ae - oom 

ating qualities. e eighteenth century was we vance . : : ; 
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LAING’S NOTES ON THE PILGRIMAGE TO TREVES. 
Tuer subject of Mr. Laing’s Notes on the religious schism in Germany is 
much more extensive than the title implies. Besides a condensed and 
vigorous account of the facts connected with the movement, from the tale 
of the relic, the conduct of the pilgrims, the open dissent of Ronge, and the 
various congregations which have separated themselves from Rome, to a 
view of their sundry confessions or declarations, Mr. Laing discusses the 
deeper principles of the question, in order to estimate the probable 
result of the schism in Germany, and to point its moral in reference 
to the possible endowment of the Irish Church. This involves an 
inquiry into the nature of the Prussian system of educatiou,—which 
Mr. Laing pronounces né/, as not preventing the pilgrimage to Treves, or 
raising the mind of its pupils one jot above that of the darkest part of the 
middle ages ; a very keen and searching examination of the character of 
the popular mind in Germany and England,—which, if the conclusion 
were true in the full extent, would place the German people on the level 
of slaves trained to be players ; an inquiry into the prospects of the Irish 
people, and a consideration of the economy of the Romish Church in 
raising money, in order to show that the endowment of the Irish priests 
would be impolitic. 

As regards the result of the movement in Germany Mr. Laing speaks 
doubtfully, and evidently thinks more doubtfully than he speaks. In this 
he may be right. The confessions of faith put forward by the various 
bodies are, for the most part, negations: their denials or disbeliefs are 
stated plainly—their belief vague, general, and loose. Mr. Laing affirms 
that almost any mechanic in Scotland would have drawn up better and 
more logical Scriptural confessions than has been done by the illuminati 
of Germany. There is perhaps exaggeration in this; but some of the 
declarations Mr. Laing quotes have no doubt a mixture of college- 
declamation and German transcendentalism, little indicative of manly 
earnestness. Then, too, they differ in views. Some stand by the 
seven sacraments and transubstantiation in direct terms; the confession 
or declaration of Berlin rejects the bodily presence in the elements, but 
holds a sort of spiritual presence at the ceremony ; * many do not greatly 
differ in creed from the Anglican Church, 80 far as their general mode of 
os enables one to pronounce. They, however, unite in rejecting 

authority of the Pope, the forced celibacy of the clergy, the service of 
the Church in a foreign language, the worship of relics, pilgrimages, and 
the denial of the Scriptures to the laity, (in any version they please, as we 
understand ;) though some are not very clear on relics, &c. In short, 
the different declarations rather appear to emanate from intelligent men 
disgusted with grievances, irritated by pupillage and constraint, and 
whose national vanity, as Mr. Laing intimates, has been wounded by the 
superstition of the pilgrimage to Treves, than from persons animated 
with a strong religious feeling, and prepared to sacrifice all, or indeed any- 
thing, for the cross. Of course there are individual exceptions to this 
remark ; but the nominal leader Ronge himself had been stimulated by per- 
secution, as well as by disgust at the pilgrimage, and at the gross delu- 
sion set on foot by a Bishop. 

Mr. Laing, however, with his practical and literary knowledge of Ger- 
many, goes more deeply into the question, and doubts whether much 
more than a few nondescript congregations will result from the schism ; 
because the German mind, enslaved and emasculated by its Governments, 
is incapable of rousing itself to any great effort of any kind. Every 
one is educated; but, he says, it is an education like a parrot: he can do 
what he is taught to do—read, write, cipher, sing, dance, and possibly 
play upon an instrument; but to turn these things to an independent 
account, or form an opinion of his own, is out of his power. The 
mass of the upper classes are in one way or another dependent upon the 
Government for bread, status, or advancement, and dare not do it if they 
would. The lower classes want mind to do it ; especially the Romanists, 
who are enslaved by their religion as well as their government. There re- 
mains only a very scanty middle class in a few commercial towns, and 
learned or peculiar individuals, who are likely to take an independent 
course; and most of these have done it already. Jf the Protestant 
Governments would speak out in favour of the movement, no doubt, it 
would have many recruits from the upper classes; but this would not 
form a church, or shake the Papal system, though it might set up a sort 
of establishment, and be a thorn in the Pope’s side. 

In these views there is doubtless some exaggeration both of fact and 
of judgment, as well as much onesidedness, arising from “ truly 
British” prejudices, and the national tendency to find everything wrong 
which is contrary to home customs. But the views are urged in a striking 
and powerful manner, in their historical, social, and philosophical 
aspects. The reader who would comprehend the whole scope of Mr. 
Laing’s argument must consult his little volume: we will give a few 
examples of his manner. 

SOCIAL STATE OF GERMANY. 


Between the higher and lower classes in such a social body as the German, the 
intercourse, and even familiarity, may be great, yet the common feeling and inter- 
change of opinion very small. It is as in a ship, or a regiment, in which the offi- 


* Article lV. “We reject, however, the doctrine of transubstantiation ; that is, 
the c of the substances of bread and wine into the substances of the body 
and blood of Christ. We acknowledge, however, that we partake of the substances 
in the real spiritual presence of the Saviour,” 





| 








cers know the men only through their duties and discipline, know them well in 
that one capacity, but know in reality less of them as their fellow-citizens or their 
fellow men, less of their opinions, their sentiments, and home affairs, than an 
third person who stands in nosuch artificial relation to them. This kind of mili- 
tary relation between the different classes of society keeps men far more apart 
from each other in reality, although in appearance there may be more of familiarity 
between them than in our less feudalized structure of society in England. The 
want of a common feeling and common interests and objects is best illustrated by 
the effects it has produced in the German language. ‘The usages, or idiomatic 
expressions of the language of a people, display, perhaps, better than any other 
indication, the social relations of the different classes in a country. In English 
and French the same form of language is used in addressing all, from the sove- 
reign to the meanest beggar. All are addressed equally by the personal pronoun 
you, or vous. In French, the singular number of the pronoun is used from fond- 
ness or familiarity—tw, and, although rarely, it is sometimes used to inferiors. 
The usage of the English language admits of no such difference of expression, no 
such inferiority between the classes of society, or between man and man, as enti- 
tles the highest to address the lowest in any other terms than are used in com- 
munication between equals. The German language has no less than four very 
distinct modes and gradations of expressing the different relative social positions 
of the person addressed. Sie, the third personal pronoun in the plural number, is 
the equivalent to you or vous, the plural of the second personal pronoun used in 
English or French, and is used in the same way between equals. Du is also 
equivalent to the French tw, in expressing not only affection between the persons 
speaking, but also, when applied to an inferior, in expressing the inferiority of the 

rson spoken to, as when an officer speaks to a private soldier. The use of du 
in speaking to the privates in the Prussian Landwehr by their officers, is at pre- 
sent highly resented, and a subject of great dispute, it being considered degrading, 
because the ranks of the Landwehr are filled by gentlemen often superior to their 
officers in birth, education, and fortune, and who think themselves therefore enti- 
tled to be addressed by their officers with sie, not du. But German has two 
forms of speech more in addressing inferiors, and marking the difference of social 
station between the speaker and the person he is speaking to. The third person 
singular ev, is used instead of sie, by a person of the higher class addressing an 
inferior. It is an usage of language, not the pride or arrogance of the individual; 
and is formed from the state of society. The person of the upper class addresses 
the person of the lower with er, the master his menial, the noble or man of rank 
the non-noble or inferior. A still more contemptuous form of expression for indi- 
cating the distance between the talker and the person addressed, in social station, 
is man, viz. one, used instead of er or sie. The inferior is not addressed in the 
personal pronoun when speaking to him, but as a thing having no personal station 
or existence—man. The noble addresses his labourer or menial with man; his 
bailiff, tenant, tradesman, with er; his equal with sie; but it would be a gross in- 
sult if he were to use er to an equal, or to a person claiming to be above the lower 
or middle classes, and still more if he were to address such a person with man; 
yet he applies these forms to persons of the lower and middle classes, by the usage 
of the language, without solens any personal pride or arrogance in the speaker. 
This form of language may be thouglit a matter very unimportant in itself—a 
mere grammatical difference from the English or French; but language is the ex- 
pression of mind, of the public mind, and it indicates more truly than 7 other 
expression of it, the manners and state of society, the civilization and independ- 
ence, and the social spirit of a people. These forms of expression mark a 
distance, a non-intercourse, a want of mutual communication and feeling, and of 
interchange of ideas, and sympathies, and knowledge of each other, between the 
classes using them. ‘They indicate the state of society in Germany—the rela- 
tions between its classes. © 

GERMAN EDUCATION AND ITS RESULTS. 

A great part of the education in Germany, and almost all mind, is directed to 
esthetic objects,—to the cultivation of the fine arts—to taste and ——= in 
poetry, dramatic works, romance, and other imaginative or speculative litera- 
ture—to music, theatrical representation, painting, architecture, and all that 
comes underthe name of the wsthetic—all the intellectual objects that embellish 
civilized life, and add to its enjoyments. Valuable as the wsthetic is, when it is 
a flower growing spontaneously out of a high state of civilization, it is but a poor 
crop to cultivate instead of more essential things. We do not care to see a bed 
of tulips wherethe wheat and potato crops have evidently been robbed of manure 
and neglected in order toraise them. ‘The wsthetic is not the moral, nor the re- 
ligious, nor, in many of its objects, such as music, painting, architecture, the in- 
lectual, in a people or in an individual, and it may be cultivated at the expense of 
higher objects and principles. This is particularly true with regard to education 
in Germany. The public mind, debarred from free action in public interests or 
private affairs, naturally occupies itself in those secondary pursuits which alone 
are open to it, and the autocratic governments in their educational systems 
favour the cultivation and diffusion of taste in the fine arts—of the development 
of the xsthetic among the multitude—as a means of keeping them contented and 
happy. It is the old Roman policy of providing games and bread for the people, 
to keep them quiet under the misrule of the Emperors. The preponderance of 
the esthetic in the education, literature, and daily life of the German people, has 
not worked favourably onthe present generation. It has diffused a weakness and 
frivolity of character, a turn for ease and present enjoyment, and a disregard for, 
or ignorance of, higher objects than it presents to the mind. 

ENGLISH AND GERMAN TASTES COMPARED. 

The occupations and amusements of the upper classes in Germany being muclt 
more sedentary and refined than with us, consisting much more in music, reading, 
theatrical entertainment, conversation, visiting, and social enjoyment, and muc 
less in hunting, shooting, riding, racing, boating, and all the active rough sports 
and tastes which occupy our young men of the higher classes, and bring them into 
daily familiar intercourse with the lower, as assistants and partakers in their com- 
mon pursuit, keep those classes in Germany much more apart from, and ignorant 
of, each other than they are in England. The son of a nobleman or country 
gentleman of the largest fortune and highest family in England is intellectually, 
and in his tastes and habitual enjoyments not very different, or rather is very 
much the same as the son of a farmer or of a man of the lower class. The 
difference is more in the means and scale of enjoyment than in the tastes of the 
two persons at the extreme ends of our social body. They have many objects, 

mursuits, feelings, occupations, sports in common, and bringing them together. 
‘hese are, socioam, low in taste, and denote a low standard of intellectual de- 
velopment among our higher classes; but they bring the lower up to that standard, 
establish a wholesome intercourse and exchange of ideas between them—for the 
lowest can understand and talk of horses, dogs, guns, or yachts, as well as the 
highest—and denote a higher social state of the whole, than if the upper class 
were so far refined and educated beyond the mass of the people below, as to be, as 
in Germany, a froth without spirit or flavour, swimming on the surface, and alto- 
gether different in substance from the good liquor at the bottom. 

The social state of Germany is similar to that of British India. The upper en- 
lightened class, consisting of civil and military functionaries, lawyers, judges, and 
officers connected with the administration of law and collection of _ revenue, 
bankers, merchants, and professional men, is different in language, habits, ideas, 
and feelings, from the Hindoo people whom it governs; is little acquainted with 
them—does not mix with them—has little knowledge of them but what cireum- 
stances may force upon its notice, yet governs them tolerably well, and the pret 
mass of the inert Indian population below it is submissive, and contented wit the 
state of pupillage in which they exist. . a wt 

To this great lower mass of the people in Germany, the opinions, political or 
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religious, ot the upper class, scarcely penetrate. They do not at all take up the ] 
German Catholic church. On the contrary, they are evidently in the same in- | 
tellectual and religious condition in which they were four centuries ago—quite as 
ready for pilgrimages or crusades, or whatever superstition or belief the Church of 
Rome may impose on them. They are not ripe for this movement, 

Mr. Laing’s views on Ireland may be thus stated. Notwithstanding 
their book-ignorance, rags, and wretchedness, the Irish are really a better- 
educated people than the Germans in all that concerns independent judg- 
ment and activity of mind. In this point of view, the monster-meetings, 
useless as they are for their avowed purpose, accustom the peasantry to 
take a part in public questions, and give to them a consideration which 
is altogether denied to the Germans. This growing disposition to con- | 
sider public afiairs, the extension of railways to Ireland, and of steam- 
communication in general, will carry both money and information into 
the country, and offer the prospect of a conversion to Protestantism or a 
modification of Romanism. The endowment of the priests will do as 
much as the State can do to destroy this probability ; will give greater | 
power to the priests over their flocks than they already possess ; without, | 
Mr. Laing maintains, procuring for the Government any efficient control | 
over them (as may be seen by the facts that are occurring in Germany,) 
or relieving the Lrish people from the present demands upon them, 

“ The endowment of the Catholic ¢ lergy would not relieve the people, but only 
furnish the Church of Rome with funds for supporting another body of 2,200 

— —aaep hg ~- PI : ad 

riests in the country. TheCatholic Bishops could not renounce or make a tariff 

iminishing those payments, because they are held essential by the giver to his 
own religious welfare, in whatever way they are applied. The people would not be | 
relieved from these onerous and impoverishing payments, if they are as onerous, | 
impoverishing. and oppressive to the lower classes as the Irish landholders re- 
present them to be, by any provision made for their clergy. They must first be 
relieved from the superstition which makes them believe that such payments are 
salutary to theirown souls in a future state. It is besides a gross exaggeration, 
equalled only by the credulity which believes it, that six millions and a half of 
people are impoverished by the sustentation of two-and-twenty hundred single 
men.” * * * ** : 

“ The smallness of the expense to the community at large is an argument against 
it, not in its favour, because this shows that there is no real necessity for it. If 
so paltry a sum as 250,000/. or 300,000/. be all the expense of making a suitable 
provision for the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland, it is altogether absurd to | 
maintain that six millions and a half of people are impoverished by this trifling | 
yearly drain upon their substance, are reduced to misery by it, while in the 
naturally much poorer country of Scotland one million of their tellow-subjects are 
voluntarily raising 300,000/. yearly for the support of their church; and the whole 
body of English Dissenters of all denominations are supporting their Ministers at 

. a) a ‘ PI hee “ 
avastly greater sacrifice than eleven-pence halfpenny a head, which is about the 
amount of this impoverishing drain on the Irish Catholie population. On what | 
principle—for it is a question of principle, not of expense—is one class of British 
subjects to be relieved of the burcen of supporting their clergy, and not another ? 
And how is this relief to be administered? Is it to be a regium donum of | 


300,0002. yearly, to be paid to the heads of the Roman Catholic hierarchy in Ire- 
land, to be by them applied to the sustentation of their parochial clergy ? ~ In that 


care it would be only an apparent, not a real relief. The parochial clergy would 
apparently be sustained and paid out of this yearly fund, but the people would pay 
the same as before for masses, remissions, offerings, &c., because these payments 
are essential to the spiritual welfare of the giver, according to his religious views 
and feelings, independently altogether of the application of them to the support of 
the priest. The money may be applied to adorning a relic, gilding an image, fur- 
nishing out a your eg or supporting the priest; it is the giving that is the 
meritorious soul-saving act. No stipulation can be made with the higher clergy 
of the Church of Rome that such contributions shall cease in Ireland, because they 
are of the very nature of the Roman Catholic faith, and are pious sacrifices. But 
if they are not to cease, where would be the relief? The regium donum of 
300,000/. a year would only be, in effect, a subscription for the = pw of the 
Roman Catholic religion, as the same sum that is now raised, and applied to the 
support of the priest, would, from the very nature of the religion, be raised as be- 
fore, and applied to the support of an assistant priest. It would only have the 
effect of doubling the number of the priests. The grant to Maynooth even will | 
probably only have the effect of increasing the number of students, not of raising 
their habits and intellectual and physical condition, if care be not taken by 
government to have the money applied in the way, and on the objects, for which 
it was granted.” 

The only mode in which Government really can relieve the distress in 
Ireland, Mr. Laing maintains, is by establishing a fixity of tenure, giving 
the present tenants an absolute interest in the soil on the terms upon } 
which they at present hold, similar to that change which Hardenberg 
established in Prussia at the beginning of the century. 

“ Tt is evident that such a measure involved the direct violation of all the rights | 
of property, and could only be justified by the most extreme necessity—for the | 
very preservation of society, or of the state itself. But this necessity had, as re- 
gards the existence of Prussia, evidently set in. The campaigns of the preceding 

ears had already shown, that although Prussia could bring armies into the field, 

er people had nothing to fight for, had no interest in the soil they were called out 
to defend; but, on the contrary, the people were much better off in Westphalia, 
and the provinces occupied by the French, than under their German social system. | 
A similar necessity exists in Treland for a similar measure. The sacred rights of 
property themselves must give way before the necessity of the preservation of 
society from a state of anarchy and barbarism; and if the rents and estates of a | 
few thousand great landowners on one side, and the existence in a civilized state 
of nine millions of inhabitants on the other side, are to be weighed against each | 
other, it is evident that either by some sudden convulsion tearing up society by the 
roots, or by the timely interposition of government, while it has the power, and 
has no external enemies, the same revolution in the state of landed property, that 
has been effected in Prussia, must take place at no distantperiod in Ireland.” 

The extent and character of the subjects treated of, and the manner in 
which they are handled by Mr. Laing, render it superfluous to recom | 
mend his work to the attentive consideration of ihe reader. He will | 
find in it a close and suecinct statement of well-selected facts, a | 
living knowledge of Germany derived from practical observation and 
kept up by the perusal of its periodical and fugitive literature, together 
with great shrewdness of perception and vigour of style, enforcing atten- 
tion though not always commanding assent. As regards the Romish Church 
and the Irish questions, his views are less conclusive. He instances 
the pilgrimage to Treves, an unlawful assemblage according to Prussian | 
law, as a proof of the power of the Romish priesthood when recog- | 
nized by the State: but if the assembly was unlawful, the status of the | 
parties would give them no advantage. Whether Bishop Arnoldi was | 
tolerated by the State or supported by the State, he was equally obnoxious | 
to prosecution, if the State deemed it prudent to prosecute. We doubt, | 


| Germans. 


| assistance. 


too, whether the Irish are not equally ignorant and superstitious with the 
They have no pilgrimages so numerous as that of Treves ; 
but, if tourists are to be believed, journies are made to holy wells and 
similar spots for purposes equally futile, and ceremonies are performed 
which indicate as great a prostration of the understanding. Nor are the 
author's Lrish facts always correct. Surely Sir Robert Peel did not con- 
sult the Romish Prelates on the College Bills: his refusal to do so is a 
trading grievance. Nor is the hacknied argument of much weight, that 
if the Irish priesthood be paid the Dissenters have a right to require 
As an abstract rule, no class has any right to the public 
money : it is a question of public expediency—that is, of publie benefit. 
But the Dissenters themselves settle the question. The Romanists seem 
willing to take whatever is given them: the Dissenters repudiate the idea 
upon principle. The proposal to vote them money would be an affront ; 
its acceptance, a sin. 
SKETCHES ON THE SHORES OF THE 
CASPIAN. 

Mr. Hotes appears to hold some official situation under his relative 
Mr. Brant, our Consul at Erzeroum ; and, finding himself at Tabreez in 
November 1843, with means and opportunity to make an excursion 
along the shores of the Caspian, he devoted six months to a tour, in com- 
pany with a friend attached to the British mission. So little is generally 
known of the region in question, that to mention the places the travellers 
passed through, would be a mere string of names without associations, 
many of which would not be found on the map, Let it suffice to 
say that the explorations of Mr. Holmes embraced the Persian territory 
on the banks of the Caspian, from the river Astara, the boundary of the 
Russian frontier, to the city of Resht, and thence to Astrabad, the last 
Persian town towards the Toorkmans, From Astrabad Mr. Holmes 
accompanied his friend to Teheran, the capital; whence he himself rode 
“ tartar” back to Tebreez, and finally returned to Erzeroum. 

The country through which Mr, Holmes principally travelled is not of 
a striking character either by nature or association, Shut in by the 
Elburz range, the shores of the Caspian are marshy, thickly intersected by 
streams, too shallow for navigation, if there were commerce to require it, but 
offering impediments to the traveller from the general absence of bridges, 
and contributing by their overflow to render the country muddy in rain, 
and unwholesome in sunshine. As soon as the shores are quitted, 
however, the prospects begim to improve, the mountains offering magni- 
ficent scenery, with every variation of climate from the sugar-cane to 
snow. But the social system is everywhere backward: at least to the 
backwardness, or as some would say the simplicity of the Oriental mode 
of living, is added the discomfort of a marshy soil, and the uncertainty 
which has arisen from a society continually disturbed by clannish disputes 
and the forays of the Toorkmans. Plague has in some places still further 
diminished population. So that, what with indifferent weather, execrable 
roads, bad accommodation, and a profusion of vermin, nothing but the 
love of locomotion which distinguishes the Anglo-Saxon race would have 
induced a man to undertake the excursion, unless he had scientific or 
commercial objects in view; neither of which was the case with Mr. 


MR. HOLMES’S 


Holmes, 
As a literary work, Sketches on the Shores of Caspian falls 
into the usual error of travellers ridiculed by Goldsmith in his Jour- 


ney to Kentish Town. Mr. Holmes is too detailed in his narrative, 
and dwells too much upon the commonplaces of his journey. A very 
bad road, very remarkable scenery, a very dilapidated house—these are 
proper to be noted, because they are striking in themselves, and suggest 
some information or excite some kind of sympathy, if it is merely in a 
dislike to bad quarters. A particular account of the country and its 
appearances day by day becomes tedious, because the general result is the 
only thing the reader cares about; and the author forces him to strike 
the average, instead of doing it for him. Nothing but artistical skill can 


| render mere description interesting for long ; and in this quality Mr. Holmes 


is deficient. His style is literal; so that unless a thing has stirring life or 
animation its sentiment escapes him. The ruins of princely palaces, 
public monuments, fortifications, or useful buildings, scattered over the 
country, and which must suggest melancholy reflections on its former 
prosperity and present decay, excite little or nothing of this feeling in the 
reader. They are too much in the inventorial style. 

Such passages do not, indeed, predominate in this volume, though they 
are numerous enough to injure its effect. A great part of the Sketches of 
Mr. Holnes consists of pictures of Persian life, shown in characters, 
incidents, or the social economy from which the travellers often suffered. 
These are so new and stiiking in themselves, that they combine the 
interest of fiction with the solidity of fact; and, though not, perhaps, 


| throwing any absolutely new light upon the Asiatic character, possess much 


freshness from the remoteness of the region and the rareness of visiters ; 
Fraser, some two-and-twenty years ago, having been the only traveller 
there since the time of Hanway. Mr. Holmes is also a goodhumoured 
traveller, cheerfully bearing the hardships of the way ; and an unaffected, 
unpretending writer. He had also a knowledge of the language; and 
the Consul’s office has given him a turn for collecting commercial and 
statistical information ; his reports upon which will have a special value, 
though native authorities are not very trustworthy, 
PERSIAN STATISTS. 

Whenever I have noted the amount of population in a place, it has not been 
mere guess of my own, buta conclusion formed from the various estimates of those 
of whom I have inquired on the subject. It is seldom, however, that they know any- 
thing of the matter; though they always make a point of not confessing ignorance, 
and usually give such a reply as they think will please or coincide most with the 
ideas of the inquirer. Thus, you ask a Persian what is the population of a place: 
very often he answers, “ Busseeor est,” (it is many); showing pretty clearly that 
he knows nothing about it. On pressing him more closely, he will perhaps reply, 
“It is three thousand.” “Oh!” you say, “ that is very little for a pl ike 
this; there must surely be more.” “ Belli, belli,” (certainly,) is the answer; 
“there must be altogether six thousand”: and turning to any one who may be 
standing near, “See how the Sahib knows everything better than even we our- 
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selves, Marshallah!” Thus, at your suggestion, immediately doubling the amount, 
with as little hesitation as he would have halved it hed pen observed that you 


thought it too large. 
PERSIAN IDEA OF FREEMASONRY. 


In the morning we received a visit from the Governor; who seemed rather a dull 
person, though very polite and civil. He asked a great many questions regarding 
the Feramoosh Khoneh, as they call the Freemasons’ Hall in London; which is a 
complete mystery to all the Persians who have heard of it. Very often the first 

tion we have been asked is, “ What do they do at the Feramoosh Khoneh ? 

hat is it?” They generally believe it to be a most wonderful place, where a man 

may acquire in one day the wisdom of a thousand years of study; but every one 

has his own peculiar conjectures concerning it. Some of the Persians who went to 

England became freemasons; and their friends complain that they will not tell 

what they saw at the hall, and cannot conceive why they should all be so un- 
communicative. 

PERSIAN APPETITES AND EATING. 

After tea, the Beg left us to ourselves for about an hour; when he returned, 
accompanied by his two brothers, Nooroollah Beg and Shookroollah Beg, a brother 
of, Mehmet Khan, chief of the Shah-sevens, and some other friends; and dinner 
immediately followed. A tray containing a chillo and pillo, radishes, fried eggs, 
a stew of meat, and a bowl of sherbet, was allotted to each two persons; and, at 
the word “ Bismillah,” (in the name of God,) the company fell to in silence, un- 
broken during the whole time save by the sound of the various jaws in process of 
mastication. Hands were thrust deep into the greasy dishes, rice squeezed into 
balls and swallowed with astonishing rapidity; and in less than a quarter of an 
hour little remained of the i piles which had been set before them. Water 
was then brought in, and each guest slightly wetted his fingers, afterwards wiping 
them on his pocket-handkerchief or his coat, as the case might be; which ceremony 
had scarcely been performed, when our Shah-seven friend and one or two others, 
loosening their belts, immediately lapsed into a state of torpidity. My companion 
and myself had made a plenteous meal, but our dishes appeared comparatively 
untouched. The Persians are very large eaters, peationietly those of the lower 
classes: five of our servants, who dined together, devoured every day about twenty 
pounds of bread, besides a good allowance of meat and fruit; and one evening three 
of the grooms ate among them ten pounds of rice, and were grumbling because they 
could not get any more. The Persians say that the English do not eat; they only 
play with their food. ° ° 4 

bout twelve o'clock, the usual Persian time, we were summoned to breakfast ; 
and all returned to the house exceedingly sharp-set. The meal was a repetition 
of dinner, and the same feeding-scene took place as on the previous evening. I 
have often heard it remarked with respect to the Eastern custom of eating with 
the fingers, that it was a mistake to regard it as unpleasant; and that the hands, 
which were thoroughly washed, were cleaner implements than our knives and 
forks. In Persia, I can only say, that I found the washing a very ineflicient 
ceremony: no soup is used, a little tepid water being merely poured over the 
hands before and after dinner; and they are oftentimes wiped with a pocket- 
handkerchief which has not been washed for perhaps six months. The vora- 
gious manner in which they swallow their food is disgusting. In general, Der- 
sians admire the European custom of using the knife and fork, and confess 
that it is more decent in appearance, and cleanlier in reality, than their own; Lut 
Ferrajoollah Beg, while admitting this, observed, that after all he preferred eating 
with the hand, as it imparted a flavour to the food: judging from the colour and 
appearance of his own hand, I should think the observation correct. 

A PERSIAN PRINCE. 

Ardeshir Meerza is a man of middling size, inclining to corpulency, with a 
jolly-looking round visage, bearing a strong resemblance to the rest of the royal 
family. He was dressed in a plain, single-breasted drab-coloured coat, buttoned 
to the throat by about forty gilt buttons, placed as close together as possible; 
round his waist he wore a belt of gold lace; and over all a dark, plum-coloured 








oloak. He was very polite and affable; hoped that we liad been well treated in | 
his territory, and asked many questions regarding our journey. He inquired | 
after all the English he had known in Persia; and the conversation turning on | 


India and the East India Company, he begged to know whether the report he had 
heard that they had killed the “ Coompanee” was the fact or not. We presently 
ascertained that he alluded to the death of Sir William Macnaughten. 

We had heard that the Shahzadeh was a great drinker; and his weak and 
bloodshot eyes seemed confirmatory of the report: but I could not suppress a 
smile, when tea was brought in, to see his servant draw forth from the recesses 
of his pocket a black bottle of rum: we of course accepted a little in our tea, 
while the Prince held out his already half-empty cup, which the servant filled to 
the brim. 

PRINCELY TURN-OUT. 

In the evening we went to dine with the Prince. We were shown into the 
same room as on our first visit, and found his Royal Highness seated on a small 
rickety chair, at the head of the Russian table before mentioned. It was covered 


with various nondescript little dishes, and saucers of pickles, chiefly garlic; there | 


were also two water-bottles of sherbet, two black bottles, conspicuously marked | 


“London Stout;” one of which, however, contained rum, and several square de- 
canters of Persian wine. Four glass candlesticks of Russian or German manu- 
facture occupied the corners: they were ticketed just as they came from the shop; 
the tallow ran in streams upon the table from the candles, which were all of dit- 
ferent lengths; and there being no such convenience as a pair of snufiers, Abbas 


coy Meerza, who sat at the Shahzadeh’s right, occasionally snuffed them with | 
nD 


gers, which he wiped on the skirts of his dress. 
The return journey of our author took him to the capital, and intro- 


duced him to the Shah ; of whom he and the Persians think but lightly. | 


The Prime Minister, however, is well esteemed; seemingly from his 
proficiency in the art of pleasing o7 humbugging. 
A PATTERN VIZIER. 
Every one in Persia laughs at the Vizier; but he is perhaps as much liked as 
it is possible for a man in his situation to be. He is humane, and often interferes 


not thus to be intimidated; and again throwing himself before the Hadgee, cried 
out, “ Aga, Aga, listen to me: it is true I am an Isphahaunee, and only fit to die: 
I am content; but my donkeys, Aga, my donkeys are all Toorks, must thty starve 
too?” The Hadgee is of a Toork tribe; and the langh which this witticism raised 
was the means of obtaining for the donkey-driver his just demand. 





ALEXANDER SIMPSON’S LIFE AND TRAVELS OF THO= 
MAS SIMPSON, “THE ARCTIC DISCOVERER.” 

Tuts is about as ill-conditioned a volume as we remember to have met. 
Imputation, not criticism, and very often imputation upon character, is 
pretty much its staple from beginning to end. Alexander Simpson at 
tacks the Government for not continuing to him the pension granted to 
his brother Thomas Simpson, the Arctic traveller. In like manner, he 
censures the Hudson's Bay Company for refusing to give him a chief 
tradership and a chief factorship, or rather their money value, in conse» 
quence of an alleged promise made to Thomas Simpson by the Company’s 
agent in America; the claim in both cases appearing to be based on a 
will of Thomas, in which he certainly bequeathed what he as cer 
tainly had not got, except in “ expectancy,” and which if they had been 
vested in him were not transmissible by will. The writer's relative Sir 
George Simpson, the Company’s chief agent in America, and the avowed 
patron of Alexander, is painted as ludicrous and odious, and a scandalous 
reflection east on his birth, which equally redounds upon the entire Sim 

son family. Most of the officers of the Hudson's Bay Company, and the 
eminent scientific explorers of the Arctic regions, are depreciated by the 
biographer, or by extracts from the confidential and we should trust 
hasty letters of his hero; accompanied by displays of the most egre- 
gious vanity and self-sufficiency on the part of both brothers. The 
animating spirit is equally bad: the tone, that of coarse and vulgar pro- 
vincial Scotchmen, whose knowledge of life has been too confined to fur 
nish them with any touchstone by which to test themselves or others. 
Alexander positively gives the We/lington Dispatches as an example in 
point to quote a variety of his brother's letters and documents, descriptive 
of the course gone over by the Expedition, but told with more fulness and 
spirit in the Narrative. Comparing his brother with the Great Captain, 
he says, that “ the most vivid and comprehensive narrative that ever was 
or will be written, the most inflated eulogium ever pronounced, could not 
arouse one tithe of the same admiration of the supereminent merits of the 
great captain of the age as a perusal of his Dispatches,”—though, to make 
the parallel just, it should be shown that Wellington had written a narra- 
tive of his campaigns. Again, he thus heralds the printing of some in- 
structions to a man in charge of a station, followed by a list of articles— 

“ There was, indeed, a singular combination in my brother's character—a com- 
bination to be found in very few characters, (7/e Duke a conspicuons example 
among the few.) of the most daring courage, the most enthusiastic ardour, with 
a sedulous attention to minute details, and a most careful preparation of those 
‘means and appliances’ which a cautious judgment pointed out as likely to lead 
to success.” 

As far as the mere doing of all this is in question, it is done well 
enough. Both the brothers are what Dr. Johnson called good haters. 
Earnestness is imparted to the composition by a bitter spirit, a vivid and 
unscrupulous mind, the fecling of grievances, however founded, against the 
Company and their superior officers, —for Alexander was fourteen years in 
the Hudson’s Bay service as well as Thomas, and has got wrongs of 
his own to complain of; and both the compiler of this volume and the 
writer of the letters and documents of which it is largely composed were 
speaking of things and persons with which they were familiar, with an 
observation often sharpened by personal feelings. Hence there is plenty 
of a vulgar sort of vigour; the composition is rapid enough, and would 
be readable were not the conceit and animus distasteful. At the same 
time, much of the volume is a repetition; for great part of the travels 
had been told already in the posthumous Narrative of the Discoveries 
on the North Coast of America, by Thomas Simpson, published in 
1843. Here and there a descriptive detail may be met with; but the 
novelty of the private letters is the account they furnish of the writer’s 
state of mind—his endless complaints, his dissatisfaction with almost 
everything and everybody, his overweening estimate of himself, and 
sometimes his open bragging. 

His life at home may be briefly dismissed. His father aimed at the 
Seotch Kirk; but having, as we inier, neither money nor interest, sub- 
sided into the parochial schoolmaster of Dingwall in Ross-shire. Thomas 
Simpson, the offspring of a second marriage, was born in July 1808; 
and was designed, like his father, for the Kirk. In 1824 he was sent to 
King’s College, Aberdeen; gained a bursary in 1824-5; and in 1827-8 
carried off the Huttonian prize, the highest reward of literary merit given 


| by the University, his degree of Master of Arts being granted at the same 


in behalf of those whom he thinks suffer harsh treatment at the hands of the | 
King. One great secret of his popularity is, that he makes a point of never re- | 


fusing anything. A man, for instance, asks for a pension: the Hadgee grants it 


in the most gracious and flattering manner; and perhaps immediately gives a | 
Government order for the sum on Balman Meerza at ‘Tabreez. The applicant | 


goes away delighted, while the Hadgee secretly writes to the Prince not to pay the 
order. Subsequently, the man finds his beraut useless; but this does not altogether 
efface the impression originally given of the Hadgee’s kindness ; and the applicant 
feels much comforted by the idea that the pension has positively been granted to 

him, and that, though he does not get it, he has a right to it. 
The Minister has done some good on a small scale in the vicinity of Tehraun. 
He has built several villages, and has been lately cutting a canal from the river 
e to Tehraun, where the water is scarce and bad. He lately went there to 
inspect the works; and, onarriving, was accosted by an Isphahaunce donkey-driver, 
who had long been employed in the work, but received no pay. “ Hai, Aga,” 
said he, throwing himself before the Hadjee’s horse, “I have been long working 
here, but I get no wages: I and my asses are starving: do not allow me to be 
thus treated!” “ of an leghahenneet ” said the Minister, “who are you? 
What dirt are you eating ? and die—what more is an Isphahaunee fit for ?— 
go, “" The attendants seized the man, forced him aside, and the party pro- 
The donkey-driver, however piqued at his abuse as an Isphalaunee, was 


| brated expedition and death. 


| time. The design of entering the Church he had abandoned some time 
| before, wishing to study medicine ; but the means of his family were in- 


sufficient, and he was without much prospect of employment, still less of 
advancement. 

The present Sir George Simpson, the Governor of the Hudson Bay Ter- 
ritories, was, according to the book, an illegitimate nephew of our author's 
mother, by whose kindness the foundation of Sir George’s fortunes were 
laid. Visiting Dingwall in 1825, he was so much struck with Thomas 
Simpson that he offered to make him his private secretary. This propo- 
sal was then declined ; but in 1828 it was renewed and accepted, and 
Thomas Simpson remained in the service of the Company till his cele 
In the interim, Sir George had procured 
a situation under the Company for an elder half-brother, who died “ of 
the disappointments, privations, annoyances, and anxieties which he en- 
countered in his office” ; and Alexander, the writer of this volume, was 
“lured by highly-coloured descriptions” into the Company's service ; 
whence he has been lucky enough to eseape alive. Of his own adven- 
tures but little appears in the book before us: the story of Thomas, or 
rather the display of his mind, may be read at large, intermingled with 
his travels, (which are better told in his own narrative,) and a full account 
of his death, so far as it can be ascertained by the depositions of the per- 
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sons with whom he was travelling. Alexander is clear that he was mur- 
dered, having slain two of his opponents either in self-defence or preven- 
tion. This conclusion is perhaps true: at least, the story of madness 


and suicide, as attempted to be supported by the depositions, is impro- 


bable and contradictory. 

As a discoverer in the strict sense, Thomas Simpson has slender pre- 
tensions. Indeed, he scarcely went out to make discoveries, but to 
complete the survey of two separate spaces of coast that had been left 
unfinished by previous discoverers. This, by favour of the seasons and 
by the courage and perseverance of the party, was successfully accom- 
i ; and both he and his brother begin to crow over those predeces- 
gors, who really did make discoveries. Hearne threw himself into the 
unknown Arctic desert, without means or knowledge of the country, in 
dubious reliance on Indian coiiperation, and discovered the Coppermine 
river, and first gazed upon the Arctic Ocean from the Northern extremity 
of the American continent. Mackenzie, with better means, and, as it 
turned out, less risk, discovered the river which bears his name, and by 
it descended to the Arctic Ocean. Back discovered the Great Fish river ; 
and he and Franklin surveyed the whole of the Northern coast of Ame- 
rica except from the 149th to the 156th degree of longitude, (within 
a short distance of Cook’s ley Cape,) and from the 96th to the 108th be- 
tween Cape Franklin and the Point Ogle of Back. Profiting by the ex- 


perience and hardships of his predecessors, with a somewhat better base | 


or starting-point, and the more hearty assistance which the Hudson Bay 
people would naturally give to an expedition of their own, Simpson ful- 
filled his instructions in three suecessive years, and surveyed the then 
unexplored coast; but the only proper discovery that he made was the 
narrow strait which separates Boothia Felix from the continent of Ame- 
rica, and the land which he sighted and named Victoria Land. 


As an Arctic traveller Thomas Simpson may challenge high praise, | 


for indefatigable resolution, a determination to leave nothing undone, yet | 


sufficient prudence to avoid foolhardy rashness, and a wonderful power 
of enduring or defying hardships,—common, however, to the Company's 
service. 
estimate, since he quotes, from our notice of the Narrative,” a con- 
densed description of the continual hardships that the expedition must 
have undergone; though a slight verbal alteration renders that which 
was general to the Hudson’s Bay service particular to Thomas Simpson. 
It may be added, that he had a better education than many travellers, 
and an earnestness of mind which produced a rapid vigour of style, when 
the restraint of writing for the public kept his exuberance and self-opinion 
in check. 

To those who have read the traveller's own narrative, or are familiar 
with Hyperborean travelling, the general accounts given of the expedi- 
tion in private letters or formal documents will have little substantial 
novelty. We will take our quotations from matters of a particular 
kind, if not pure biography. 

DELIGHTS OF A HUDSON'S BAY STATION. 

“ The despatches are just closed, (31st of July,) and I have at length a moment 
to — which has not been the case for upwards of a month past, during 
which I have had little time for sleep, and none for exercise. Indeed, exercise is 
almost a thing out of the question here in the summer season, even were there 
time for it; as the country round the Factory, though elevated above the river, is 
one entire swamp, covered with low stunted pine, and perfectly impenetrable at 
this season, even were it free of the clouds of mosquitoes by which it is infested. 
In fact, the land seems from its quality to have been thrown up by the sea, and it 
is never thawed to any great depth even by the hottest summer. The myriads of 
mosquitoes which it gives birth to are quite indescribable. The soil is never 
thawed by the sun’s rays to the depth of more than ten or twelve inches; below, 
is a solid bed of frozen earth, while the upper covering, affected by the sun's rays, 
is of the consistence of clammy mud, through which the foot sinks at every step: 
even in the centre of the Factory, it is necessary to keep on the wooden platforms 
to avoid sinking over the ankles. 

“We have had some very hot weather during this month; the thermometer for 
several days ranging in the shade between 90° and 100°, and on one occasion I 
observed it as high as 99°; but the weather is extremely changeable, and a night 
or two after the thermometer was as low as 29°. Transitions from 90° to 40° I 
observed in several instances in the course of an hour, merely by a change of 
wind ; and the sudden torrents of rain which frequently come from the bay would 
astonish you: in short, it is altogether a horrible climate; and the gloomy stern- 
ness of the winter, which rules two-thirds of the year, is not likely to improve the 
Scene.” 

In this pleasant place he passed the remainder of the year, “in order,” so he 

sses it, “ to get an insight into the accounts, which, like everything else about 
the establishment, are in the highest order.” He continues—* And we are cer- 
(or stp comfortable: excellent accommodation and the bestof fare, viz. venison, 





(our staple dish,) fish, hams, geese, butixlo-tongues, soups, vegetables grown in 


Upon this point Alexander is not likely to dissent from our | 


hurdles laid out on the frozen earth and then covered with soil, pastry, preserves, | 


&e.; forbye excellent wines and famous porter.” 
WINTER-TRAVELLING. 

“ Our route lay partly on lake and river way, and partly through the woods to 
Norway House, and from thence on Lake Wimipeg to the mouth of the Red River. 
We travelled as fast as the dogs could follow; which, for the greater part of the 
way, was about thirty miles per day; the last two hundred miles I accomplished 
in five days; and my longest day on snow-shoes was fifty miles. The whole dis- 
tance is about seven hundred miles; which occupied twenty-two days’ marching, 
besides six days we were obliged to stop to rest our dogs at Oxford House, Nor- 
way House, and'Beren’s River. For myself I never felt fatigue; though I left two 
of my men completely knocked up on the way; besides taking fresh Indians at 
Norway House. 

“Winter-travelling is a most healthy and strengthening exercise, and gives 


one a most voracious appetite: ‘ good digestion waits on appetite, and health on | 


beth’; and, in your chamber dug into the snow, a fence ot brushwood on three 
sides, a huge fire made of whole trees on the fourth—your bed a litter of pine- 
branches spread on the frozen soil—your bedding a blanket and (sometimes) a 
in—the starry heavens your canopy—more sound and refreshing sleep is enjoyed 
than waits upon many a one sunk in cushions of down and curtained with silk.” 
* * * * 


© The day's march, moreover, is one scene of excitement; each man putting his | 


best foot foremost, afraid that his follower will tread on his heels—the greatest 


insult ‘a good leg’ can receive. Then we have continual amusement from the 
dogs ; their bells ring a merry lively peal as they jog along; they often show the 
perversity of their nature by going out of the right path, getting entangled among 


* Spectator, Vol. XVI., page 759. 


| 


| 


the trees or bushes, or with eaeh other; and to right them gives occasional relief 
to the monotony of the steady tramp. 

“I thought little of the cold; and during the march never wore anything 
warmer than a cloth capot.” 

MR. THOMAS SIMPSON IN YOUTH. 

During childhood and boyhood, he was distinguished by a quiet docile t » 
habits of strict order and method, and by a steady constant attention to his rnd 
rather than by any remarkable quickness in mastering them. The better 
these characteristics remained with him during his too short career; but his im- 
tellect was rapidly strengthened and sharpened by emulation and contact witfr 
other minds; while his spirit cast off the timidity which weighed it down, as his 
body cast off its youthful infirmities. 

Even from childhood there was a strong feeling of enthusiasm, almost amount- 
ing to romance, governing him. His mind was not more bent in youth on the 
acquisition of university honours, than it was in childhood on the proper manage- 
ment of the little square of flower-garden, which his father considerately ap- 
portioned as his own, “whereof he might make a kirk or a mill.” He was not 
more earnest, in his early manhood, in his search after the North-west passage, 
than he was in boyhood in his endeavours to win the smiles of his dancing-school 
partner. Byron's passion, while yet in “ shorts,” for his Aberdeen playmate, has 
been thought to be in some degree a creation of his imagination. I ean still 
recollect the pains, the tribulations, and the anxieties caused to my brother, by his 
love for a little missie not yet in her teens. 

An aspiration after the noble and the generous also arose early in his mind, and 
it grew with his growth and strengthened with his strength. A favourite and 
often-repeated quotation from Horace was “ Odi profanum vulgus et arceo.” Im 
repeating this to me, who then, as now, “ knew small Latin and no Greek,” he 
always explained that the poet's meaning and his own implied only a contempt for 
the low pursuits, sordid desires, and grovelling habits of the vulgar herd, net a 
hatred of his fellow-men of any class or degree. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
From September 5th to September ith, 
Books. 

The Ocean Flower; 1 Poem. Preceded by an Historical and Dese: 
Account of the Island of Madeira, a Summary of the Discoveries and 
Chivalrous History of Portugal, and an Essay on Portuguese Literature. 
By T. M. Hughes, Author of “ Revelations of Spain.” 

(Mr. T. M. Hughes, the author of Rerelations of Spam, appears to have gone to 
Madeira for his health, and to have whiled away the tedium of a hopeless disorder 
in collecting particulars of the history and legends of the island, as well as in ob- 
serving its natural beauties and the state of its society. The materials thus 
collected are contained in the volume before us, some in prose, some in poetry. 
Besides a history of the island, a review of the Portugnese expeditions under 
Prince Henry which led to its discovery, some sketches of Portuguese history, anda 
notice of its literature, Mr. Hughes gives a very good though brief description of the 
present state of Madeira, with some advice for invalids or others proceeding thither. 
His poem, The Ocean Flower, is rather a cento or series of independent pieces 
strung together, than a continuous story in itself. The first two cantos contaiig 
a narrative of the alleged discovery of the island by the English lovers, who, 
flying from an angry father, were thrown upon the island, and perished there, 
The actual discovery of Madeira by Zargo, under the patronage of Prince Henry, 
is the next theme; after which come several historical incidents connected with 
the island; and many ballads relating to Portuguese history are introduced by 
interlocutory bards ; the whole being wound up by a notice of the present state 
of “the Occan Flower.” The prose of Mr. be is informing, his ballad verse 
pleasing; but he wants strength of pinion to sustain a flight of ten cantos; so 
that his inserted poems are better than his continuous strain. } 

The Spirit of the Vatican, illustrated by Historical and Dramatic Sketches 
during the reign of Henry the Second. With an Appendix of Papal Bulls, 
Doctrines, Episcopal Letters, &c. By Joseph Turnley. 

[ The Spirit of the Vatican is Mr. Turnley’s patriotic contribution to the defence 
of Protestantism against “the Mother ot Harlots and the abominations of the 
earth.” It consists of a prose review of the “ spirit of the Vatican,” or a critical 
estimate of Popery, especially during the time of Henry the Second. — This is fol- 
lowed by some dramatic sketches, designed to exhibit the character of Henry, the 
ambition and profligacy of the clergy during his reign, the King’s contest with 
A’Becket, and the legend of love and jealousy connected with Fair Rosamond and 
Queen Eleanor. A collection of prose notes, illustrative of the views presented or 
the facts stated in the poetry, form a third part. The brief quotation contained 
in our first sentence will indicate the species of mind Mr. Turnley brings to his 
task of inquiry and estimate. His dramatic sketches are prosaic in spirit. and 
exaggerated in form; conveying about as true a picture of the clergy of the age, 
even in his cramped and literal mode of presenting it, as if a future poetaster 
should take up any scandalous trial in which a clergyman of these times may be 
concerned, and fill up the omisions from his own idea. ] 

Trene; 2 Poem. By Alexander Comyne. 

The story of /rene bears some resemblance to the “ Lord Ullin’s Danghter” 
Campbell: Irene, the heroine, loving a youth of humble birth; flying with him 
to avoid a hateful marriage designed by her father; and being drowned at sea in 
a tempest, in the presence of Lord Ronald, her distracted parent. With this 
general resemblance in the subject the likeness ends. Cangie® only tells the 
pith of his story, and presents it in the most striking form. Mr. Comyne hunts 
down the whole of /rene in detail, and expands his narrative by the introduction 
of numerous reveries and digressions, such as Byron used in his wilder and frag~ 
mentary tales. Byron, indeed, in his Giaour and Parisina, is Mr. Comyne’s 
model, but whom he rather apes than imitates. ] 

Dryburgh Abbey, and other Poems. By the Reverend Thomas Agar Hol 
land, M.A., Rector of Greatham, Hants. New edition. 

[ Dryburgh Abbey, and most of the other poems in Mr. Holland's little vola 
were originally published in 1826. The author has now revised them, and 

a few fugitive verses from various periodicals, rather for his friends than the 
public. } 

Big Abel and the Little Manhattan, By Cornelius Mathews. 

[ This is an American tale, whose drift, if it has one, we do not comprehend. Big 
Abel and the Little Manhattan are two half-crazy claimants of the whole of New 
York; Abel through his alleged descent from Hudson, the Little Manhattan 
through the Red Indians. Under this may lurk some local wit, if we had the 
clue to it; but as the book appears to us now, the story seems a mere framework 
for carrying the? reader through the city and presenting to him various street- 
pictures of New York life. The objects of Cornelius Mathews appear akin to 
those of Dickens—to deduce humanizing lessons from the characters of fiction; 
and Big Abel and the Little Manhattan occasionally suggest a reference to The 
Chimes of Dickens, though possibly written before it. Big Abel, however, 
wants the purpose and distinctness of Boz; and, wild as was the plan of The 
Chimes, that ot Big Abel is still wilder. But perhaps the likeness to Dickens is 
accidental: the model Mr. Mathews most essentially resembles is Wilson in his 
rhapsodies, where words, sentiments, and sentimental description, predominate 


over plan, purpose, and solid matter. ] 
By Henry Hardinge, B.A., Rector of 


Jew Principles for the Poor. 
Theberton. i 
[ This is a well-intentioned book, not devoid of sense and observation, but odd 
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from its mixture of contrarieties. In his chapter on Locality, or the mischievous 
effects which arise to the poor from clinging to their parish, as well as in his re- 
marks on the evils of the Poor-law and hasty marriages, Mr. Hardinge appears 
like a Somerset House Commissioner. In his chapter on Manners, and his praise 
of the Scotchman who rose by booing, he might be taken for a Chesterfield of the 
poor. In his remarks on Education, he broaches the doctrine that the attempt 
connect religion with schools for the poor is mischievous to both, by setting 
up the different denominations as rival dealers, whilst the poor fancy themselves 
articles of competition, and “have taken advantage of the zeal of party for their 
own ends.” On some points the Rector reminds us of the tracts which recom- 
mend submission to the powers that be. “The poor we shall have always with 
us” is the text of Mr. Hardinge: he does not consider that giving to the poor is 
of much utility as regards assisting them, but of great benefit to the character 
of the giver; and although he addresses his remarks to the many, he expects 
that only the few will benefit by them. ] 
Exercises in Orthography, on an improved plan. Sixth edition. 
Hopkins, A.M. 
Exercises in Composition, on an improved plan. Fourth edition. By Henry 
Hopkins, A.M. 
The Pupils Manual of Exercises in Mental Arithmetic. 
kins, A.M. 
The Teacher's Manual of Exercises in Mental Arithmetic. By Henry 
Hopkins, A.M. 

For the first two little books in this list, the successful sale bears testimony; 

e last two are substantially the same work—one being designed for pupils, the 
Other for teachers. The mental arithmetic taught by Mr. Hopkins appears to 
differ from that of others we have met with, by the extent to which he pushes it. 
The general methods proceed by abbreviation and quickness: the question when 
—— is taken in the shortest way, and calculated by a rapidity acquired by 
ong and continual exercise. ‘The plan of Mr. Hopkins appears to us more difli- 
cult, and leading to more wonderfui results; differing from the usual modes just 
as the mechanical tours de force of a modern pianiste differ from the difficulties 
essential to fine playing. ‘Thus, in multiplying 479 by 20 the common process 
would disregard the cipher in working, and multiply the 479 by 2: Mr. Hopkins 
would have the pupil begin to work on the 4 as soon as it was given out by the 
teacher, working the sum and attending at the same time to the question pro- 
posed by the master; the operation standing thus—8,000, 1,400, 9,400, 180, 9,580, 
total spoken out by the pupil. In simple questions, the plan of Mr. Hopkins 
seems the longest and most difficult; in complicated questions, the reverse, when 
once acquired. This acquisition, he says, may be gained in time. Whether it is 
worth thetime, considering that “life is short and art is long,” may be a question. 
His books are well adapted to the end proposed. } 

The Bromsgrove Greek Grammar. New edition. 
The Bromsgrove Greek Grammar Abridged for Beginners. 

This is on the whole a distinct and compact grammar. The most questionable 
eature is the adoption of what the author terms the “ crude-form system ” of 
inflections—a phrase which appears to call for glossarial explanation. This 
innovation appears objectionable, inasmuch as it is not, in the first place, based 
Bc any philosophical view of the structure of language; and is not, in the second 


sy Henry 


By Henry Hop- 


lace, better adapted than the old system technically to assist the memory. The 
bridgment of the Grammar is a useful collection of tables to put into the hands 
of boys while familiarizing themselves with the inflections of Greek nouns and 


A History of England, from the first Invasion by the Romans to the Acces- 
sion of Queen Victoria. By the Reverend George Aylitie Poole, M.A., 

Vicar of Welford. In two volumes. Volume II. 
[We noted on its first appearance the main object of Mr. Poole’s compilation; 
which is to give what the writer thinks a due prominence to the affairs of the 
Church. The present volume completes the work ; coming down to the accession 
of Queen Victoria. The later portions of the history, however, are treated curtly.] 

New SERIAL. 


Mesmerism : Cases and Disclosures. By James Arnott. Parts L, IL., and 
lll. 

[This publication is calculated to bring mesmerism into greater discredit than 
ons that has been before said or done by its advocates. The hallucinations 
of Mr. Arnott and two females whom he “ spiritualized ” would be ridiculous if 
they were not eee the girls fancy they are visited by angels and the spirit of 
the operator's deceased wife; and pretend to hold converse with the visible pre- 
sence of Jesus Christ !] 


ILLUSTRATED WokRKS. 


Pictorial Penny Shakspere. Part I. 

Pictorial Penny Balladist. Part 1. 
[ The commencement of a series of neat and cheap illustrated reprints of standard 
works of imagination in prose and poetry; to include the Arabian Nights, Kobin- 
son Crusoe, and other popular Sodee. 

The editing appears to be careful; and the old spelling is preserved. The 
Plays and Ballads: are each one prefaced by an introductory notice of its history ; 
but there are neither notes nor glossary, only the old customs alluded to in Shak- 
spere are illustrated by explanatory cuts. The designs are new and spirited, and 
very nicely executed; and a separate set of cuts, intended to form a “ Pictorial 
Biography of Shakspere,” will be given with the monthly parts; the first being a 
wood-engraving of the five different portraits of the poet. ] 


We thank our correspondent Cexia for calling our attention to a dis- 
play of bad Latin and worse temper in a late publication. Without the 


context, however, we can scarcely tell what the old lady means, either in | 


the vernacular or the classical tongue; and we have not seen the fiction in 





question; the publisher, like the author, being somewhat capricious and | 


foolish. 
the genus irritabile; and this is an extreme case. Exhaustion is as fatal as 
apoplexy in literature; and since the writer cannot, like the Archbishop in 
Gil Blas, take us by the shoulders and thrust us out, railing is doubtless a 
relief. 





FINE ARTS. 
PROGNOSTICS OF THE NEW PALACE. 
THERE scems to be a very general impression abroad that the scheme of 
decorating the New Palace at Westminster will prove a failure; and if an- 
ticipations and predictions influence events, such a result is not unlikely. 


It has been the fate of this building from the first to be disparagingly pre- | 


judged; and, as successive prognostics have proved false, fresh ones have 
been as confidently put forth equally unfavourable. It has been a pet sub- 
ject for croakers and carpers, and may lay claim to be the best-abused edi- 
fice in Christendom. As it will be the largest if not the grandest structure 
in the Metropolis, it merits this distinction. | ‘The exterior, however, 
begins to show for what it will be; and vaticination finds fitter scope 
for the indulgence of gloomy prophecies in the unknown regions of the in- 
terior; for, as nothing will be visible for a year or two, there is a wide field 
for conjectural doubts and constructive affirmations. ‘The murmurs of dis- 
content that formerly assailed the Committee of Taste and Mr. Barry the 


We are always disposed to make allowances for the outbreaks of | 
| forget that there are others who distinguished themselves at first, from 


architect are now directed against the Royal Commission and Mr. Pugin 
the decorator. Distrust of the judgment and fairness ef the Commissioners 
on the one hand, and of the talent andability of British artists on the other, 
has given rise to rash and hasty conclusions that we should be sorry to 
find rest on stronger grounds than the fears and impatience of persons im- 
perfectly acquainted with what is meant to be done. Meanwhile, as it is 
desirable to allay the uneasiness and dispel the apprehensions so generally 
felt with respect to the progress and management of the decorations, we 
have endeavoured to ascertain the facts of the matter. 

A very considerable and influential section of the public, judging of 
what British artists can do only from those things that they have done, 
infer that the frescoes will rather disfigure than adorn the interior, and be 
a reproach instead of a credit to the country; while among those artists 
who have not as yet been successful in the competition for employment, 
there is a rumour in circulation that foreign aid will be called in. The 
fears of one party must be groundless, at any rate; but both tend to the 
same mortifying conclusion—that the idea so fondly cherished and liberally 
promoted by the Government, of making the new Palace a monument of 
British art in the nineteenth century must be abandoned. One would 
almost think that “the wish was father to the thought” in this case. Yet 
when it is considered that on the success or failure of this noble scheme 
will depend the rise or fall of the arts of design in this country—or at 
least their advance or decline—no one with any regard for the honour of 
English energy and taste can be indifferent to the result, far less adverse to 
success. In no other country, indeed, would such misgivings have been 
entertained. In France, expectation would only have been too sanguine, 
and popular enthusiasm would have stimulated the exertions of all parties. 
Nor was it by accumulating doubts and difficulties that the munificent 
King of Bavaria made Munich the metropolis of modern German art. 

These same Germans, by the way, have become a bugbear to the 
brethren of the brush: they dread an irruption of the Goths of the picture- 
world as much as the Volunteers did a French invasion during the war. 
We are happy in being able to assure them, however, on pretty good au- 
thority, that not only have no German painters been sent for, but that 
there is no intention of sending for them. So our artists may sleep with- 
out fear of Schnorr; the horses and fiends of Cornelius need not give them 
the nightmare, nor the saints of Bendemann and Overbeck disturb their 
dreams. 

Looking at what the Royal Commission has done, we think that it de- 
serves the confidence both of painters and the public; and, without the 
cordial codperation of Government and the artists, its efforts to benefit 
British art must be fruitless. The only way of falsifying predictions of 
failure and laying the German ghost that haunts them, is for our artists to 
get rid of false pride and petty jealousies and make common cause for the 
honour of their art. For one who can design there are ten who can exe- 
cute well; and if they would club their forces and work together for the 
same end, their united talents would produce what no one individual could 
accomplish. ‘This was the way the great masters of Italy wrought in the 
chambers of the Vatican and other palaces. Though we have neither 
Raphaels nor Michael Angelos, with their clusters of scholars, each a 
galaxy of genius in itself, we have a few men worthy to lead and be fol- 
lowed, and who would find able coadjutors in their labour. It is only by 
such combinations of skill and talent that large works can be got through. 
In mural painting, the four walls of an apartment ought to be adorned 
with the designs of one artist, though he must have others to assist him in 
the executive details. We are glad to see that the painters named for em- 
ployment in the new Palace—Messrs. Dyce, Herbert, Horsley, Severn, and 
Tenniel—are each to have a room to decorate in fresco. ‘This is giving 
every artist full scope and a fair field for his powers. Of the six cartoons 
for the compartments in the House of Lords, it is understood that one 
only—the Baptism of Ethelbert, by Dyce—is to be painted in fresco. 
And it certainly is the only one eligible. But if Mr. Dyce is to fill one 
compartment, he ought at least to have the two adjoining it; for the three 
are so close together that their conjoined effect should be as one. Mr. 
Maclise took in dudgeon the Commissioners’ rejection of his “ Spirit of 
Chivalry,” and refused the offer of a room—very unwisely we think: but 
the loss will be greater to himself than to the building, clever as he is. It 
is very silly to sulk at a failure. But our popular artists are spoiled 
children ; petted by cliques who pamper their pride and vanity by fulsome 
praise, till they resent unwelcome truths as insult or detraction. Maclise’s 
cartoon was a masterly piece of drawing and execution; and as a design 
for a frontispiece to a book about chivalry it would have been admirable. 
But it was deficient in lofty sentiment, grandeur of style, and breadth of 
effect. 

The Commissioners have evinced a determination to encourage talent 
wherever it is shown, and not to admit unsuitable designs, however great 
the reputation and influence of the artist. Thus far, therefore, they have 
manifested impartiality, discretion, and firmness; qualities that entitle their 
acts to high approbation, and their passive conduct to respectful consider- 
ation. Another competition of frescanti, to take place next midsummer, 
will probably bring forth fresh talent. And in the following year the dis- 
play of oil-paintings by candidates for the prizes announced will develop 
the resources of modern painters in their full strength. Nor should we 


whom something considerable may be expected. The names of Armitage, 


| Cope, Frost, Townsend, Watts, and others, at once recur torecollection. And 


| 
| 


the most celebrated designers of the day have not yet shown in Westminster 
Hall,—Cattermole, Eastlake, Etty, Landseer, Leslie, Mulready. ‘Then 
there is the indomitable Haydon, making disasters stepping-stones to 
suecess, and renewing his youth in endeavours to deserve by fresh efforts 
a share in this national encouragement of art, that he has done so much 
to bring about. 

Surely there is talent enough available even now to the purpose of 
painting the walls of the new Palace; and before all the spaces appro- 
priated for decoration are ready, there will be new men entering the field, 
with claims worthy of recognition. English artists only want a little time 
to supply their defective skill and knowledge in fresco by study and expe- 
riment; and if the Commission do but continue as it has begun, and our 
frescanti will only combine their exertions, we see no reason to doubt but 
that the Palace at Westminster may ultimately vie with those of Versailles 
and Munich. It is unjust and unreasonable to make the Vatican and the 
Sistine Chapel standards of comparison, or to object to our sculptors be- 
cause they cannot rival the Elgin marbles. If British artists can equal 
the French and Germans in mural painting, they will have achieved a 
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triumph greater than either; for they have not had the training that 
made their Continental rivals what they are. But even should their first 
efforts prove inferior in some respects—in drawing and composition, for in- 
stance—their superior taste and feeling for picturesque effects will make 
their works far more agreeable to E nglish eyes than the best productions 
of Continental painters. We owe our country men an opportunity of trying 
a nobler flight; and if they have not strength of wing to scale the heaven 
of invention, they may at ieast soar above grossness and vulgarity. 


‘EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arnivep— Off Holyhead, 10th Sept., Isabella, Grey, from China. Off Cape Clear, 
New Margaret, Ager, from China; Jumna, ; and Nith, , from Caleutta. At 

St. Helena, previous to 14th July, Advocate, Wilkinson; Chusan, Lawd; Dowthorp, 
Marwood ; and Beulah, Monro, from China; Norfolk, M’Gildowney, from Singapore ; 
Recorder, Sharp; and Clifton, Cox, from Calcutta; Tagus, Roddock, from Madras ; 
Harriet Scott, Fowler, from Bombay; and Mercury, Eager, from London. At the 
Cape, 19th July, Timandra, Skinner, from London; Fanny Ann, Rowett, from Liver- 
pool; James, Paton; and Louisa, Stewart, from the Clyde; and 26th, Delhi, Horner, 
from Liverpool. 

SatLep—From Gravesend, 6th Sept. Wm. Jardine, Small, for Canton; and 9th, Dake 
of Argyle, Bristowe, for Madras. From Liverpool, 6th, Warren Hastings, 
Calcut Mary Stoddart, Dean, for Ditto; and Chebar, Harrison, for Bombay ; 
7th, Success, Baillie; and Flowers of Ugie, Annand, for Calcutta; Sth, Elizabeth 
Moore, Hughes, for Ceylon; 9th Dorothea, Harrison, for Calcutta; 10th, Tomatin, 
Neill, for China; and Coromandel, Crowell, for Calcutta; 11th Marion, Crawford, for 
China. From Li eith, Sth, Mary L Lanien, ' Thomeon, for ¢€ valoutta. 


























COMMERCI AL GAZETTE. | 
Tuesday, Sept. 9. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Lioyd and Parker, Lower Homerton, duilders—Holbeck and Jennens, Princes Street, 
Hanover Square, gold-lacemen—R. F. and G. Hews, Storrington, Sussex, tailors—Tilby 
and Clover, Liverpool, metal-merchants-—-W. and H, Walker, St. John Street, surgeons 
—M. and A. Hodgson, Liverpool, boot-makers—W. and T. Haimes, Melbourne, Derby- 
shire, glove-manufacturers—Faircloth and Armstrong, Lad Lane, accountants—H. and 
J. Kennedy, Taunton, drapers—Webster and Staley, Stockport, grocers—Johnstone and 
Co. owners of a patent for the manufacture of naphtha lamps—Hyde and Co. Hull, 
auctioneers—Smith and Co. Water Lane, Great Tower Street, ship-brokers ; as far as 
regards C. J. Coates—Duckett and Palmer, Brighton, linendrapers—J. and J. Hender- 
son, Taunton, drapers— Pearce and Chater, Haverhill, Suffolk, grocers. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Cox, GrorcE, Plymouth, victualler, to surrender Sept. 19, Oct. 10: solicitors, Mr. 
Penkivile, West Street; Messrs. Beer and Rundle, Devonport; Mr. Stogdon, Exeter ; 
Official assignee, Mr. Hernaman, Exeter. 

DAviEs, STEPHEN, Bankside, coal-merchant, Sept. 23, Oct. 21: solicitors, Messrs. 
Husband and Wyatt, Gray's Inn Square ; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane. 

RAMSDEN, JAMES, senior, Leeds, cloth-manufacturer, Sept. 24, Oct. 22: solicitors, 
Messrs. Sudlow and Co. Chancery Lane; Mr. Naylor, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. 
Fearne, Leeds. 

SavacE, Joun, Old Compton Street, victualler, Sept. 18, Oct. 23; solicitors, Messrs. 
Springall and Co. Gray's Inn ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

Warp, Freperic, late of Rosaman Street, Clerkenwell, oilman, Sept. 18, Oct. 17: 
solicitor, Mr. Keighley, asingha!l Street ; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall St. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Oct. 2, B. B. and B. G. Owen, Pall Mall, tailors—Oct. 2, Nettleton, Brompton, Kent, 
tailor—Oct. 2, Gorbell, Bedford Place, Commercial Road, bookseller—Oct. 2, Stammer, 
Charles Street, Grosvenor Square, brush-dealer—Oct. 2, Hill and Wackerbarth, Leaden- 
hall Street, ship-agents—Oc Blunden, Alton, plumber—Oct. 10, Phillips, Haver- 
fordwest, banker—Oct. 7, Rees, Liverpool, brewer —Oct. 10, Scott, Birmingham, gun- 
maker—Oct. 2, Greenhow, North Shields, shipbroker—Oct. 2, Revely junior, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, plumber—(Oct. 2, Curric, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, bookseller-——-Oct. 2, Lam- 
bert, New Elvet, Durham, grocer—Oct. 2, Wright, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, ship-broker 
—Oct. 2, Stainthorpe, Hexham, Northumberland, brewer, 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the dau of meeting. 

Oct. 2, Wood, Abcburch Lane, general agent—Oct. 2, Matthews, Lisson Grove North, 
pianoforte-maker—Oct. 3, Powell, Kippax, Yorkshire, brickmaker—Oct. 2, Creigh, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, cartwright—Sept. 30, Carscaden, Kirkgate, Yorkshire, hosier 
Sept. 30, Witchell, Carnarvon, bookseller—Oct. 1, Spencer junior, Liverpool, builder 
Oct. 1, Laurie, Fleetwood-upon-Wyre, chemist —Oct. 2, Alderoft, Manchester, victualler 
—Sept. 30, Allen, St. Helen’s, butcher. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Sept. 30. 

Clarkson junior, Charles Street, Middlesex Hospital, upholsterer’s-warehouseman— 
Lewis, Birmingham, card-manufacturer—M’ Alpine, Liverpool, tailor—Cole, Fenchurch 
Street, wine-merchant --Commins, Weymouth, bookseller—Furnival, Kettering, North- 
amptonshire, corn-dealer. 











DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Southern, Birmingham, grocer; second and final div. of 5$¢. any Thursday after 
Oct.6; Mr. Bittleston, Birmingham—Lakin, Nottingham, builder ; second and final 
div. of 1}d. any Thursday after Oct. 6; Mr. Bittleston, Birmingham—Hollis and Co. 
Tividale, Staffordshire, ironmasters ; second and final div. of 6d. and 1-28th of a penny, 
any Thursday after Oct. 6; Mr. Bittleston, Birmingham—Izon, Handsworth, Stafford- 
shire, merchant; final div. of 5-(ths of ld. any Thursday after Oct. 6 ; Mr. Bittleston, 
Birmingham— Morris and Woodward, Burslem, drapers; first div. of 12s. 6d. any Thurs- 
day after Oct. 6; Mr. Bittleston, Birmingham—J. and T. Lamb, Kidderminster, engi- 
neers; first div. of 2s. 6¢. any Thursday after Oct.6; Mr. Bittleston, Birmingham 
E. E. Robinson, Wolverhampton, grocer; first div. of 3s. any Thursday after Oct. 6; 
Mr. Bittleston, Birmingham—Hall, Great Ashby, Leicestershire, butcher; first div. 
of 4s. 9d. any Thursday after Oct. 6; Mr. Bittleston, Birmingham. 


Friday, Sept. 12. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Metford and Jennings, Southampton, ironmongers—J. P. and J. Firmstone, Bilston, 
Staffordshire, iron-merchants—-Dart and Co, Terceira— Mullard and Co., Kendal, iron- 
merchants—Hyndman and M‘William, Swansea, tea-dealers—Laws and Burt, Stoke 
Newington, paper-hangers—-Ridgway and Co., Valparaiso, commission-merchants 
Jones and Hughes, Pimlico, slate-merchants Spiring and Co., West Bromwich, manu- 
facturing chymists—Naylor and Clegg, Liverpool, merchants—-Ellis and Stimson, Shef- 
field, whitesmiths— Ls yeock and Boothroyd, Lepton, Yorkshire, dyers—Silby and 
Son, Poole, ship-owners—Pickup and Co., Tottenham-Higher-End, Lancashire, cotton- 
spinners—Rylands and Jones, Warrington, boiler-makers—Wright and Green, Little 
Hulton, coal-miners. 














BANKRUPTS. 

Apamson, Joun, Stockport, grocer, to surrender Sept. 25, Oct. 16: solicitors, Mr. 
Coppock, Cleveland Row, St. James's; Messrs. Coppock and Woollam, Stockport ; offi- 
cial assignee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 

CoomBes, NATHANIEL Georce, Craven Street, Strand, coal-merchant, Sept. 23, Oct. 
28: solic » Mr. Manning, Craven Street, Strand; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Ab- 
church Lane 

Swarr, ROBERT Jounson, Liverpool, victualler, Sept. 23, Oct. 21: solicitors, Messrs. 
Vincent and Sherwood, Temple; Mr. Jones, Live rpool; official assignee, Mr. Turner, 
Liverpool. 

Sorre, WILLIAM, Strand, printseller, Sept. 22, Oct. 21: solicitor, Mr. 
Court, Strand ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Svurcuirre, Jouy, Halifax, rectifier, Sept. 23, Nov. 4: solicitors, Messrs. Emmet and 
Allen, Bloomsbury Square ; Messrs. Alexanders, Halifax ; Mr. Courtnay, Leeds ; official 
assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds. 








Sanger, Essex 






DIVIDENDS. 
Oct. 8, Thornton, Huddersfield, stationer—Oct. 4, Bazley, Manchester, cotton-manu- 
facturer. 
CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrar v, on the day of meeting J. 
Oct. 7, Dempsey, Bristol, stationer. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Oct. 3. 
Banks, Liverpool, tallowchandler—Welch, Ring Cross, Holloway, victualler -Nell, 
brewer, Manchester. : 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Irvine, cabinet-maker, Sept. 16, Oct. 8. 
N., Dundee, shipowner, Sept. 17, Oct. 15. 


Batsiiuie, J., 
Baxter, G. 





Mason, for | 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 












1 eee Saturd. | Monday |Tuesday.| Wednes., Thurs. | Friday. 
oe | ee eee 

3 per Cent Consols od Ong atl eo) Eo | One 9X 98¢ 
Ditto for Account . 98 984 og = —_— 
3 per Cents Reduced ..... ... ... —— —_— —_— ouum — 
32 per Cents.. © eee — —- a — _— 
Long Annuities . > — — _— — a= 
Bank Stock,7 per Cent. ... — — | — aaa dosien 
Bee Bish, BER. <0 c0ve ss. ccccescescese 271 270 269 270 27k 
Exchequer bills, 1$d. per diem 45 4 >. eo 2 @ 46 
India Bonds,3 per Cent ...... ' 62pm.jJ—iti-— i— — 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 




































































Alabama (Sterling). .......! 5p. Ct —— Massachusetts ( ing. 5 p.Cct _— 
Austrian  < | |) Mexican . ot 328 
Belgian... 4§ — | | Ditto (De ferred)... 5— 17 
Ditto... 23—- Michigan . t— — 
Brazilian . - } Mississippi | Ster ing). st=-— _ 
Buenos Ayres ..........-..6 — | || Neapolitan . . or — 
Chilian ........ 6 — | )) New York (1858 t= 90 
Columbian (ex Venez zue ela t— |) Ohio o eeeceecececcosens ‘-— _ 
Danish st = Pennsylvania . es 71 
Dutch Ex. re Guilders) -23— ) Peru oe eoevece coves ‘-_ 38 
BS BERBER. - ccosccesceseseccces — | Portugues se t— _ 
French .......200+. — } BRED cecacesesess - 64) 
a a 119f. 0c.) Russian . - 15 
Indiana (Ste rling — | — Spanish ... - 275 
BRON . .c nccscecstess _ —_— Ditto. ocsee sees - Sot 
Kentucky .... «.....+- _ — Ditto Passive) ecececse —_— 
Louisiana (Sterling s$=_— 80 Ditto Deferred) .... — 
Maryland (Sterling) ...... 5 — | — || Venezuela Active ........ 45% 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
MInEes— Banks— 
Bolanos ...... .+..00% acnenne —_— | Australasian .........seseeceees 32 
Brazilian Imperial ........ ... — British North ‘Ame rican . —s 
Ditto (St. John Del Rey) ..... — | Colonial ..... ecenes © oe 
Cobre Copper... seseeee ee — Commercial of London seeeeees _ 
Raitwarys— London and Westminster 27% 
Birmingham and Gloucester .... 130 | London Joint Stock —_ 
Edinburgh and Glasgow....... . 89 | National of Ireland os —_ 
Eastern Counties ° 193 National Provincial .. .... ... ms 
Grand Junction. —_ Provincial of Ireland ........ 4% 
Great North of England . eseve 217 | Union of Australia .......... . 26 
Great Western. ees %ensce-e0 159 Union of London ......6++0+++ — 
Liverpool and Mi ane heste r. — — Docxs— 
London and Brighton ......... 734 i East and West India . 13 
London and Blackwall .. ........ ot wo 1 -enesises ° ee il 
London and Greenwich ...... lug | St. Katherine ........seeeeeees 1lo 
London and Birmingham....... 219 | MiscELLANEOUs— 
London and Croydon. ose ° 245 Australian Agricultural .. ....- —_— 
Manchester and Birmingham os 72 «| British American Land . eeee _— 
Manchester and Leeds .. oes 210 Canada ..... seseeseee o ee0.8 —_— 
Midls and covers 166 | General Steam .......6.66 00+ — 
South-eastern and Dover . .... 47 | Peninsular and Oriental Steam . —_— 
South-westerm ........0.esee08 7 =| Royal Mail Steam .........+++ —_ 
York and NorthMidland eeseee 114 «|| «South Australian ........+.. oe —2 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 

An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 32,for the week ending 

on Saturday the 6th day of September 1545. 

ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 

Notes issued .......+sesesee0- £25,953 ,300 Government Debt .. 
Other Securities .. eee 
| Gold Coin and Bullion éeace 
Silver Bullion .....+.++++ 





£28,953,200 | 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
£14,553,000 Government Securities, (in- 





Re 3,608,180 | cluding Dead We ight Anmuity 613 468 643 

Public Deposits* 6,474,705 | Other Securities .. tees 081 

Other Deposits 6,507,213 | Notes «1.6.5 6 seneseee 

Seven Day and other Bills - 1,021,689 | Gold and Silver Coin ... . 558 
£54 164,787 M4 164,787 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, © ‘ommissione rsof National Debt Dividend Assouatn. 

















BULLION. Per oz. METALS. per ten. 
Fereign Gold in Bars, Standard... £3 17 9 Copper, British Cakes £88 4 ©... 0086 
Foreign Goldin Coin, Portugal Pieces 3 17 5 | Iron, British Bars... . ®o.. 810 0 
Mew DOMasD 00. .ccccccccccceeccees 0 4 98 | Lead, British Pig et) H eo... ou @ 
Silver in Bars, Standard cos a. 0 0 OG 11g | Ste | Steel, English ...... ooo. 0080 

OMAIN, _— Lane, Sept. 12. 
oS & * & 
Wheat, R.New46to50 | Rye........ 33 03% | Maple..... 38to39 | Oats, Peed. 21 to2s 
Fine ...... 50—56 | Barley | White.. 34 —38 Fine. 22-—23 
Old........ 46—50 | | Malting .. 31—3: | Boilers... 40—42 | Poland... 24—25 
White . 52—54 | Malt, Ord... 541—56 | Beans, Ticks. 36 —37 Fine. 25—26 
Fine ..... 56—62 | Fine. .... 58—60 Old. ...... 38-40! Potato ..26—29 
Super.New 54—56 | Peas, Hog .. 34-36 | Harrow ... 40-42 | Fine 29—30 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. For the present ee 
Wheat .... 558.10d. | Rye ... .... 348. 2d., Wheat . 17s. Od. 1.64. 
Barley..... 30 6 4 oo oo GH SG Karley....... 8 0 6 
Oats.. .... 22 6 ieee ae ae Oats cocccsece 6 0 6 





Weekly ema for the Week ending Sept. 6. 
Wheat, 55s. sni—Tastag, 31s. 8d.—Oats, 22s. 10d.—Rye, 33s. 5d.—Beans, 429. 24.—Peas, 368. 94, 




















=: L ou R | PROVISIONS 
Town-made . per sack 53s. to 56s. | Butter—RBest Fresh, 11s. 6d. per doz. 
Seconds. 6 50 Carlow, 2/. 3s. to 2i. 5s. per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk .on board td a — 46 Bacon, Irish , seneeeees a: - — 55s. 
Norfolk and Stockton .. — 45 | Cheese, Cheshire . + - 
Bran. -. «per quarte r % —- 0 Derby Plain. "8 — 58 
Pollard, fi o— 0 | Hams, York. . 66 — 70 
Bread, bh “to Bhd. the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 5a. Od. to Ts, Od. 
HOPS. POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets ........... . 125s. to 16s.) York Reds ..........0006 one ton Os.to 0s. 
Choice ditto ........ eons 140 — 160 Scotch Meds. .... 0 «.s0+ «0+ -. O— 0 
Sussex Pockets «see 105 — 126 DOVOMS 0.2. cecccccsres covcceces o— 0 
Fine ditto.... oe 0 — © | Kentand Esse x Whites.......... o- 0 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. Whuirecnarrt. 
Hay,Good... . - 105s. to 1108, 6.66 eee eee 1108. tO 1148. 6. .0+eeese+ 1008, to 115s, 
Inferior ... ‘ 9 — 98 . 76 — 96 - O— @ 
BOW cccsccnvess 6 — #2 o— 0 88 
Clover _ cose BBD om BBF  cccccscccce 95 — 126 135 
Wheat Straw ... co BB GB icccve cocne 34 — 36 0 








BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Mawo ATE AND LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIELD.” Heap or Carrte at 








d d. sd s. d s. da Suirnrreco. 
Reef.. 3 Oto3 4t0310 .... 8 Ot03 4to4 2 Friday 
Mutton 4 8—~—4 4—4 8 ..... 3 8—4 6—5 2] Beasts. 859 
Veal... 3 4—4 0—4 8 ...3 8—4 4—5 0} Sheep. 8,500 
Pork 34—-44—5 4 .... 3 6—4 O—4 8) Calves. 328 
Lamb. 44—~-0 0—5 0 44-0 8! Pigs... 280. 
ad To o ‘sink the offal, , pe r Bibs. 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES GROCERIES. 


Tea, Bohea, fine, Os. 2d. to Os. @- 
Congou, fine oe 6-2 
Souchong, fine ....... - 110 —3 ; 

* In Bond—Duty 2s. 1d. perlb. 


Rape Oli . = ewt. £1 15s. Od 
Refined . . 1 16. 0 
Linseed Oi)... 66... c eee eens 140 
Linseed Oil-Cake perloow 0 0 0 
Candles, per dozen, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. | Coffee, fine (in bond - rcwt. 100s. to 142. 
Moulds (6d peo discount) 7s. 6d. | Good Ordinary ...... 488. to Pay: 
Coals, Hotton. ..+. +.++seeees 18s. 3d Sugar, Muscovado, per cw ». lad. 
| “West India Molasses. 17s, 6d. to 230.64, 


per Ib 











‘George Anderson, Esq 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





HE WEST INDIA ROYAL MAIL STEAM 

PACKET COMPANY'S SHIPS leave SOUTHAMPTON 

on the 2d and 17th of each Month for MADETRA and the 
WEST INDIES, Tag ae | Passengers and Parcels. 

On the 2d of the Month, the Mails, Passengers, &c., are 
5 throughout, including Havana, Honduras, and 
Mexico ; and on the 17th, including Santa Martha, Carthagena, 

, and St. Juan de Nicaragua. 

A limited quantity of goods is also taken on moderate 
freight (outward) for Barbados, Demarara, Grenada, Trini 
dad, Jamaica, St. Thomas, and Bermuda; and (homeward) 
from Jamaica, St. Jago de Cuba, St. Thomas, Bermuda, Tam 
pico, Vera Cruz, Havana, Nassau, and Fayal. 

Particulars may be had on application at the a 
Offices in London or Southampton ; and al respects carg 
of their Shipping Agent, Mr. G. Duxcor, 2, Winkle Strect. 
Southampton ; who will clear and forward goods, if commis 
sioned to do so by the consignees, at their expense. Parcels, 

packages, and publications for all places at which these 
Steamers call, received at the London and Southampton 
Offices, as heretofore. 














ble terms, may be 
oaeen totake the round of the whole voyage. 
55, Moorgate Street, London. Cuarre.t, Secretary. 


QTEAM TO CEYLON, MADRAS, AND 


CALCUTTA, vid EGYPT.—Regular Monthly Mail Steam 
Conveyance for Passenge rs and Light Goods.—The Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Company book Passengers and 
receive Goods and Parcels for the above ports by their steam- 
ers starting from Southampton the 20th, and from Suez on or 
about the !0th of every month. For rates of passage-money, 
plans of the steamers, and to secure passages, apply 
Company *s Offices, 51, St. Mary Axe, London. 


TEAM TO DUNDEE.—REDUCTION 

OF FARES.—The LONDON, DUNDEE, and PERTH, 

are intended to Sell from Hore’s Steam-Wharf, No. 
Wapping, as under. 

The DUNDEBR, Capt. Kipp, Wepnespay, 17th Serremper, 

at 11 Forenoon. 

The PERTH, Capt. Seinx, Weonespay, 24th Serremoen, 

at half-past 3 Afternoon. 

Fares, exclusive of Provisions—Main Cabin, 2/. 5s. , 
Steward's Fee, 3s. ; Fore Cabin, lV. 6s. ; Steward’s Fee, 2s. 
The Provisions will be charged for on a moderate seale. 

Passengers can walk on board. Goods received, berths se- 
cured, and every information may be obtained at Hore’'s Steam 
and General Booking Offices, 18, Strand , and 4, Bucklersbury, 
City; or at the Steam Wharf, 272, Wapping. 

Evizaneru Horr, Agent and Wharfinger. 
IHAMES EMBANKMENT and RAILWAY 
JUNCTION COMPANY. 

Chairman—The EARL of DEVON. 
Shareholders in the Blackwall, the Croydon, the South 
castern, and South Essex Railway Companies, desirous of 
obtaining Shares in the above united Thames Embankment 
and Railway Junction Company, are requested to name the 
Company in which they have a proprietary interest in their 

letters of application. 


ade by persons 























. W. WiitiamMs, Secretary pro tem. 
_ Offices, 32, Charing C ross, llth Sept. 1845. 


EMERARA RAILWAY COMPANY. — 
(To be Established and Incorporated by an samp = 
the Colonial Legislature.) 
CAPITAL, 250,000/., in 10,000 SHARES of 251. EACH. 
DEPOSIT, a. i 10s. De. por SHARE. 


Provisional ‘Semitie. 
Charles Cave, Esq., Chairman. 
M. M‘Chiery, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
John Stewart, Esq., M.P., Albany. 
Henry Barkly, Esq., M.P., Eaton Place. 
Sir James Carmichael, Bart., Sussex Gardens. 
Sir John Kingston James, Bart., Dublin. 
bert Schomburgk, K.R.E., New Kingston, Surrey. 

William Maxwell Alexander, Egq., Rallochmyle, Ayrshire. 
George Anderson, Esq., Lime Street Square. 
James Brand, Esq., New East India Chambers. 
James Cavan, Esq., Park Crescent. 
Andrew Colvile, Esq., Curzon Street. 
John Crosthwaite, Esq., Liverpool. 
Henry Davidson, Esq., Lime Street Square. 
James Douglas, sq., Glasgow. 
John Gladstone, Esq., Carlton Gardens, and Fasque, N.B. 
Robertson Gladstone, Esq., Liverpool. 
Jonathan Hopkinson, Esq., Fenchurch Street. 
John Kingston, Esq., Lime Street Square. 
isq-, Lime Street. 





George Labalmondiere, E: 
Charles M‘Garel, Esq., Wimpole Street. 

Thomas Murray, Esq., Liverpool. 

Thomas Naghten, Esq., Fenchurch Street. 

Henry Porter, Esq., Winslade House, Topsham, Exeter 
George Rainy, Esq., Cumberland Terrace, Kegent’s Park. 
A. FP. Ridgway, Esq., Leicester Square. 

Wm. R. Sandbach, Esq., Liverpool. 


Committee of Management. 
Charles Cave, Esq., Chairman 
M. M‘Chlery, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Henry Barkly, Esq., MP. James Brand, Esq 
Sir James Carmichael, Bart. Henry Davidson, Esq. 
. Geo. Labalmondiere, Esq. 
Thomas s Naghten, Esq. 





Liverpool Committee rz Correspondence. 
John Crosthwaite, Esq. Henry Murray, Esq. 
Robertson Gladstone, Esq. Wm. RK. Sandbach, Esq. 





Committee of Management in Demerara.” 
John Croal, Esq. 
Wm. Davison, Esq. 
Geo. H. Loxdale, Esq 
Dunean Macdonald, Esq 
i Thos. Porter jun., Esq. 
Secretary—Henry Hill, Esq. 
Consulting ee Locke, Esq. 
Soliet 


Peter Rose, Esq. 
J. T. White, Esq. 

. E. F. Young, Esq. 
Wm. Brand, Esq 


Messrs. Crowder and May 4 57, Coleman Street 
rs. 


Messrs. Prescott, Grote, Cave, Ames, and Cave. 
‘West India Committee Rooms, Old Jewry Chambers, 8th 
September 1845. 


EMERARA RAILWAY COMPANY. — 
The Committee of Management hereby give notice to 
those persons to whom allotments have been made, and to the 
lic g generally, that their Engineer about to proceed to 
ritish Guiana, has received instructions to survey the West 
Coast of Demerara with a view to the extension of the line in 
that quarter, in addition to the proposed continuation of the 
nt line from Mahaica to Berbice. Shareholders in this 
mpany wil have the preference in the creation of new 
Shares, which vo a issued for carrying out these extensions. 
Henry Hit, Secretary. 
West India ‘Gommnittes Rooms, Old Jewry Chambers, 8th 
September 1845. 


HE EARL of ALDBOROUGH and HOL- 
LOWAY'’S PILLS.—An astounding Cure by this miracu- 
lous medicine after every other means had failed. See extract 
of his Lordship’s Letter, dated Villa Messina, Leghorn, the 
2ist Feb. 1845. “‘To Professor Holloway—Sir, I beg to ac- 
quaint you that your Pills have effected a cure of a disorder in 
wy liver and stomach, which all the most eminent of the 
faculty at home and all over the Continent had not been able 
to effect. Nay,not even the waters of Carlsbad or Mamembad. 
Signed, Acosonoven.” These wonderful Pills ~i'l cure any 
disease of the liver or stomach. (also Holl. way’s Oint- 
ment) at Professor Hottowar's Establishment, 244, Strand, 
( advice may be had gratis,) and by all medicine vendors 
the civilized world. 

















ITHE COMMISSION NOTICE.— 


The Tithe Commissioners for England and Wales, hereby 
give notice, thata copy of the draft of apportionment of Kent 
charge 4 ed to be paid in lieu of Tithes in the Parish of 
Guestling, in the county of Sussex, has been deposited at the 
White Hart Inn, in the said Pari sh, for the inspection of all 
persons interested in the lands or tithes of the said parish. 

And the Commissioners further give notice, that pursuant to 
the Act for Commutation of Tithes, a Meeting will be holden 
for the purpose of hearing any objections to the intended ap- 
portionment, by any persons interested as aforesaid ; and that 
such Meeting will be held at the White Hart Inn, in the said 
Parish, on Wrponespay, the 17th day of Serremurr, 1845, at 

11 o'Clock in the forenoon. 
Signed, by order of the Rox ard, 
J Hovenpen, Secretary. 

9, Somerset Place, Somerset House, London 


SS! BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
and MEDICAL COLLEGE.—The WINTER SESSION 
will COMMENCE on Weronespay, the Ist of Ocronrr next; 
with an Introductory Address by Gronce Burrows, at 7 pow 
LECTUREs. 
Medicine—G. Burrows, M.D. 
Surgery—W. Lawrence, F.R.S 
Descriptive Anatomy—F Skey, PRS 














Physiology and Morbid Anatomy—W *asret 

Superintendence of Dissec tions—Mr. M Whinnie and Mr 
Holden 

Chemistry—Mr Pipa 

Materia Medica—G 






— Or i D., F.R.S. 
Midwifery, &¢.—E nig M.1 “LS 
SUMMER SESS arin leit 
Commencing M ivi 
Rotany—E. J. Parre, M.D., P.L.S. 
Forensic Medicine—W. hk sh M.D 
Midwifery, &e.—E. Rigby, M.D., P.L.S 
Comparative Anatomy—Mr. M‘ Whinnic 
Practical Chemistry & Natural Philosophy—Mr. Grifiths 
Hosprrat Paacrice.—The Hospital contains 540 bods, anc 
relief is afforded to 12,000 patients annually The in-patients 
are visited daily by the Physicians and Surgeons ; and, during 
the summer session, four Clinical Lectures ave delivered 
weekly—those on the medical cases by Dr. Roupell and Dr. G 
jurrows; those on the surgical cases by Mr. Lawrence and 
Mr. Stanley. The out-patients are also daily attended by the 
assistant. physicians and assistant-surgeons 
Cottrerate Ang ancements.—Warden, Mr. Paget. Siudents 
can reside within the Hospital walls, subject to the rules of 
the collegiate system, established under the direction of the 
Treasurer a Committee of the Governors of the Hospital 
Some of the Teachers and other genticmen connected with the 
Hospital also receive Students to reside with them. 
Scnotansuivs, Prizes, &e.—At the end of the Winter Ses 
sion, the An .ual Examination will be he!d for two scholar 
ships, of the values respectively of 50/7. and 45/. a year each, 
and tenable for three years. The examinations for the Wix, 
Bentley, and Collegiate Prizes, and those of all the classes for 




















prizes and certificates of merit, will take place at the same | 


time 

Further information may be obtained from any of the medi 
cal or surgical oflicers or lecturers, or on application at the 
Anatomical Museum, or the Library of the College 


DAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY.— 
NOTICE is hereby given, that pursuant to the Deed of 
Settlement, an ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Pro 
prictors of ten ares will be held at the Office of the 
Company, No » Crescent, New Bridge Street, Black 
friars, on Faipay, the 3d day of Ocronrr next, at 12 o'clock 
for | o'clock precisely, for the purpose of reeciving the Ac 
counts of the Company, and of Electing Four Directors in the 
room of Walter Anderson Peacock, Esq., Charles Barry Bald 
win, Esq. M.P., Charles Thomas Holcombe, Esq., and Lieut. 
General Sir John Wilson, K.C.B.; and One A tor in the 
room of Christopher James Campbell, Esq., who go out by ro 
tation, but who are cligible to be reelected 
exry P. Swrrn, Actuary 
gle Life Office, 3, The Crescent, New LBridve Street, 
Blackfriars, 3d September 1845 
By a bye-law, no person can be a candidate for the office of 
director or Auditor, unless he shall give notice thereof in 
writing to the Actuary fourteen days at the least previous to 
the General Mecting 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
as aes 8, Waterloo Place, Fall Mall, London 

blishe <l by Act of Parlii ument in 18S 

DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG PHE ASSURLD 

Honorary Presidents 

Earl Somers, 

Lord Viscount Falkland, 

Lord Elphinstone, 

Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 




























Rarl of Errol, 

arl of Courtown, 

Jarl Leven and Melville, 
Earl of Norbury, 

Earl of Stair, 





Directors. 
James Stuart, Esq., Chairman. 
Hananel De Castro, Esq., Deputy-Chairman 

Samuel Anderson, Esq Charles Graham, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq F. Charles Maitland, Esq 
Ed. Boyd, , Resident William Railton, I 
E. Lennox Bord, Esq., Assist- | John Ritchie, Esq 

ant Resident, F. H. Thomson, Esq 
Charles Downes, Esq. 

Surgeon—Y. Hale Thomson, Esq., 48, BRerners Street 

This Company, established by act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security ina large paid-up capital, and in the great 
success which has attended it since its commencement in 183 

ITS ANNUAL INCOME BEING UPWARDS OF 72) 

In 1811, the Company declared an addition to the share 
holders of one-half of their stock, and also added a bonus of 
2/. per cent per annum on the sum insured to all policics of th 
participating class from the time they were effected. The 
bonus added to policies from March 1834 to the Sist December 
1840 is as follows— 














Sum Assured. Time Assured. Sum added to Policy. 
£5,000 - 6 years 10 months L683 
5,000 +++e Gyears. . ance oe 600 0 0 
CD occcce SFOMBrccccecsccces seess 40 0 0 
5,000 ++ Syeare.... . . 200 00 


The premiums nevertheless are on the most moderate scale, 
and only One-Half need be Paid for the First Five Years, 
where the Insurance is for life. 

Every information will be afforded on application to th 
Resident Directors, Evwarp Boyp, Esq., 3 1. Lennox Bown, 
Esq., of No. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 


i" TERESTING TO LADIES.—To Messrs. 
ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton Garden, London 
Percy 1 lacs, Landport, Portsmouth, 4th April 1844 

Gentlemen—lI think ‘it but an act of justice to inform you of 
the benefit I have derived from the use of your admirable 
assar Oil. About six months ag 
y more weak and thin, and much discoloured from a prac 
tice T had adopted of wetting it continually: fearing that I 
should lose it entirely, and hearing of the etticacy of your Ma 
cassar Oil, I have for some time past constantly used it, and 
the result is, that my hair is now perfectly restored and much 
improved inappearance and colour, having become thick , dark, 
and glossy ; it also curls freely without the use of paper, which 
it never did before. Toall my friends I have warmly recom 
mended your Macassar Oil, asan excellent restorative and pre 
servative for the hair. As I have an objection to see my name 
in print, I beg you will not publish it; but you are at liberty 
to show this letter, or make any other use you please of it, and 
refer applicants to me, if necessary, in proof of the efticacy of 
your Macassar Oil. Your obedient servant, 

ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL preserves and re -produce s 
the hair; prevents it from falling off or turning gray ; change 
gray hair to its original colour; frees it from scurf and dan 
drift ; and makes it beantifully soft and curly. *.* Ask for 

“ Rowland’s Macasear Oil.” All others are counterfeits. 


























| rie a embossed w ~- flowers and scrolls. 





| tain their suprem 


», I found my hair getting | 
| impaired the most delicate constitution. 


| may be had gratis of ev 
| throughout the kingdom 
| the above medicine. None 


| directions. Sold in boxes - Is. Ib. 


> yr 
STRALIA.—THE LONDON JOINT- 
TOCK BANK continues to transmit the funds of emi- 
grants to the colony of New South Wales, by granting Credits 
on the Commercial Banking Company of Sydney on the most 
favourable terms. The frequent depreciation of the e change 
between Sydney and London renders the transmission of 
capital through “the medium of a bank extremely favourable 
to settlers. Groxce Pottanp, Manager. 
London Joint-Stock Bank, Princes Street, Bank. 


BBOTT'S, late HODGSON and ABBOTT'S, 
BOW BREWERY PALE ALE.—This celebrated Beer 
which has been held in such high repute in India for nearly a 
century, and is so strongly mmended by the faculty in this 
country to invalids and others for its tonic properties, can be 
procured only by orders, addressed to FE. Annorr, Bow Brewery, 
his City Office, 98, Gracechurch Street ; or from Duncan Lip- 
pie, 67, Princes Street, Leicester Square. 
MO EMIGRANTS.—AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS.—Mrs. MARY WEDLAKE, Widow of the 
T. Wedlake, 118, Fenchurch Street, City, informs Emij- 
d others ths it she continues to manufacture those Agri- 
cultural Implements for which her late husband was so exten 
sively patronized by the settlers of South Australia, Van Die 
men’s Land, Swan River, New Zealand, and other British Co 























lonies. May be inspected daily as above 

BE 2D FEATHERS. Poultry, 1s. per pound. 
Per Ib Per tb. 

Irish Grey Goose .... ls. 6d. | Irish White Goose... 2s. @d. 

Best ditto ‘ 1 9 Best ditto . . a 

Best Foreign . 2 Oo Rest Dantzic ........ 2 


Warranted sweet and free from dust 
List of every description of bedding, containing weights, 
sizes, and prices, sent free by post,on applieation to Hear and 
Son, Feather-dressers and Bedding-manufacturers, 196, oppo- 
site the Chapel, Tottenham Court Road. 


, y . , , T).* 
YOWLAND'S LOTION.—This elegant prepa- 
ration, an original formula of the late Dr. Gowtanp for 
all impur.ties of the Skin, continues to maintain a repute 
commensurate with its specific properties of speedily eradi 
cating every species of eruptive malady, discolouration, and of 
preserving and enhancing the beauty of the complexion, by 
a congenial action upon the Skin, as perfectly innocent as itis 
agreeable and efficacious. Roarnr Suaw, London, is in white 
letters on the Government Stamp, without which none is 
genuine. Price 2s. $d., 5s. Gd. ; Quarts, 8s. 6d. Sold by all 
Verfumers and Chemists. 


| Fre and PERRINS’ WORCESTE RSHIRE 
48 At CF, is pronounced by connoisseurs to be THE ONLY 
GOOD SAUCE for enriching Gravies, or as a zest for Fish, 
Curries, Soups, Game, Steaks, Cold Meat, &c. &c. The very 
ral and decide spprobation bestowed on this Sauce, 

ng encouraged imitations, the proprietors have adopted 
Ketts’s Patent Metallic Capsules, on which are embossed the 
words, “ LEA and PI RRINS' WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE,” as a means of protection. Sold Wholesale, Retail, 
and for Exportation, by the Proprietors, Vere Street, Oxford 
Street ; Crosse and Biacawett, Soho Square ; Banctay and 
Sons, Farringdon Strect; and by Venders of Sauces generally 


ILVER TEA-SERVICES.—A. B. SAVORY 
kK and SONS, Manufacturing Silversmiths, M, Cornhill, 
London, opposite the Bank of England, submit the prices of 
the following Silver Tea and Coffee Services. The Cottage 
Patiern is plain, standing on shell feet, the Tea and Coffee pot 
with a flower ornament on the lids. The King’s Pattern is 
The shape of either 
















































»w and el 
“COT TAGE PAT TERN KING'S PATTERN. 
Strong Silver Teapot... £12 Strong Silver Teapot..£12 9 
Ditto, Sugar-Basin .... 6 16] Ditto, Sugar-Basin.... 7 10 
Ditto, Milk-Ewer...... 4 101] Ditto, Crear E 510 
Ditto, Coffeepot.... 15 0] Ditto, Coffeepot ...... 15 0 
Complete .. 38 6 Complete -. 40 0 
A. B. Savor y and Sons, 14, Cornhill, London 


pre TANT SUBSTITUTE FOR SODA. 
Royal Letters Patent, ave anted ith March 1844. 
WARD'S PATENT WASHI and CLEANSING POW 
DER, manu tured at the ouabeny Alkali Work, near Bir 
mingham. The great advantages which this powder possesses 
over soda or any other washing powder yet aieel to the 
public — in its not injuring the ha ands of the persons 
using it ; at saving in soap; a great saving in the labour 
of mie Da ; in its use it will be found much cheaper than 
soda ; the colour of linen and other fabrics turns out far supe- 
rior in whiteness tot which is given by any other means ; 
from the wear and tear caused by the rubbing and maiding 
being diminished, the durability of the clothes is increased. 
This powder will be found very useful in scouring greasy 
floors, tab’ painted work, & in cleansing brass, tin, and 
other utensils of domesiic us d also publicans’ pe wter pots. 
In cleansing hair-brushes, combs, old clothes, printers’ type, 
and all greasy materials, it vill be found invaluable. N.B. 
Warranted not to injure articles, though made of the finest 
fabrics. Sold in packets at ld., 2d., 3d., and 6d. each, to be 
used like soda, in proportions named oneach packet. Be par- 
ticular in asking for Ward’s Patent Washing Powder, as no 
other possesses the some qualities. Sold retail by all respect- 
able grocers, oilmen, druggists, &c. throughout the kingdom. 
Wholesale of Mr. P. Wann, at theabove Works, or2, Coleman 
Street Buildings, London 
= wo a > TD 
Qcun EPPE’S SODA and other ALKALINE 
WATERS continue to be manufactured as usual, upon 
at their several establishments, and to main- 
cy over all others. Sixty years’ experience, 
added to the unvarying favour of the public during that long 
period, have enabled them to sustain the reputation they ac- 
quired as the orig inventors of AERATED WATERS ; and 
their manufactories at Liverpool, Bristol, and Derby, enable 




































the largest seal 










| them to supply all the provinces with equal facility as from 


their establishment in London. Respectable agents w ill be 
found in every city and town in Eng 
as well as in large towns on the eastern coast of Ir .: 
bottle has its proper proportion of alkali; but to prevent im- 
position, consumers ar_ earnestly requested to ascertain that a 
label with their name is over the cork of each bottle of soda 
water, and a label on each bottle of lemonac 
water. Schweppe’s Liquid Magnesia is of the 
and strongly recommended as a cure for gout, 
stomach, é&e. by the first London physicians.— 51, Kerners 
Strect, London. wi 
JYARR’S LIFE PILLS.—The extraordinary 
success of this Medicine is the wonder of the age: it has 
been tried by hundreds of thousands as an aperient, and has in 
every instance done good; it has never in the slightest degree 
i Tens of thousands 
have testified that perseverance in the use of P ARK'S LIFE 
PILLS will completely cure any disease, and are living w 
nesses of the benefit received from this ro alus os ry swe ine. 
Ss s s ci sand the “ Life and Times of Old Parr,’ 
poate Sy ae respectable Medicine Vender 
of spurious imitations of 
genuine unless the words 
“ PARK’S LIFE PILLS,” are in White Letters on a Red 
Ground, engraved on the Government stamp, pasted round 
each box : also the facsimile of the signature of the Proprie- 
tors, “ T. ROBERTS and Co. Crane Court, London,” on the 
9d., ‘and family packets 
at lis., by Edwards, 67, St. Paul's; Barclay and Sons, Far- 
ringdon Street; Sutton a» na Co. Bow Churchyard, London ; 
Motrershead and Co. Manchester; and J. and R. Raimes and 
Co. Edinburgh; Mitchell, Glasgow ; and by all respectable 
ruceiats and Parent Medici the 
Directionsare given with each box. 
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XUM 


THE SPECTATOR. 








Avena 3 PATENTED: “CARRARA | 


Sole Wholesale neon .* ES 1In ALD DUN 
78, Upper Thames Street, 1 ondon. 
MR. DU NLOP begs leave renpectiunty to acquaint the no- 
bility, gentry, and the public in ge ae , that he has obtained 
the appointment of sole Wholesale A 4 fur the sale of the 
5 ‘ W uter. . : ‘ 
= mee eS :a long course of chemical investiga- 
tion, having been forcibly struck by the very great imper 
fections and injurious effects of Seda Water, Ginger Keer, 
Lemonade, and ceher such-like compounds, and secing the al 


< i the introduction of 
jerene necessity which existed for 
nt ems > teful to the palat 


subject of Acrated Waters 


‘Lor, 
























devoted his serious attentio 
in general; and after upwards of four years’ 1 arch, and 
careful analysis of a vast variety of artificial and natural 
waters, suececded in producing the —_ le how presented to 








the public under the title of CARRAR WATEL 
In endeavouring to effect his ee. Mr. Maugham con 
stantly aimed at the production of a water that should in its 
composition assimilate as muc has possible t water given 
us by nature for our common use, and ne discovery of 
a new medicinal combination, w hich, however beneficial it 


might be as a temporary remedy in incidental cases, could not 
be recommended as an habitual bever 






















It is well known to practical chemists, that all water except 
that from rain and snow) contains a varicty of extrancous 
substance *s, changing in kind and quantity tn the various | 
calities from which it is procured ; but Mr. Maug by ana 
lyzing the water taken from many different s s, found 
that one substance was almost universally pres —that sub 
stance was LIME. This circumstance g t roune 
for the comp»sition of the Carrara Wat Ag nd ap 
parently almost insurmountable obst how presented 
itself to the employment of lime as thet ordinary 
drink, viz. the extremely unpleasa ru \ture for 
lime-water itself is so nauscous to the palate, that even asa 
medicine few persons can be prevailed upon to take it 

Undismayed, however, by this diticulty, Mr. Maugham 
pursued his experiments, which uitimately led toa simple and 
most efficacious means, not only of e% ! 
taste of the lime, but of ucing a hich! 
freshing bever *. This was effected by the add 
bonic acid gas, which was forced into the I quid by powerful 
machinery, and the two submitted to a pressur iflicient te 
liquify the gas; which, co’ ining instantly with the lime heid 
in solution by the water, formed an Acrated Solution of Bicar 


which would in fact be the pr 
ara Water. 


per chemical 





donate of Lim 
title of the Carr 














Now, although this water is introduced to the dys lie as an 
article of luxury, yet, as every aerated w rd indeee 
most every article of food, posses nore or less medicinal 
propertics, Mr Dunlop feels it 1 ition some of the 





cases in which the Carrara Water would, and indeed has been 


highly beneficial when taken medicinally 


Lime is considered by medical men to be one of the finest 
antacids known, affording great relicf to persons suffering from 
acidity of the stomach, heartburn, thirst, flatulency, and the 


many other forms of indigestion 

In cases of temporary indisposition, arising from indulg 
of the table, the Carrara Water will be found invaluable In 
stead of producing that chill caused by the use of « mon 
soda-water in such cases, it imparts a warmth and glow to 
the stomach, acting as an agreeable toni 

Gouty subjects find great relief from alkali 
Carrara Water will therefore be an cxcelicnt 
agrecable means of checking the grest tendency 
which such persons are liable 

The cases, however, in which the daily use of the Carrara 
‘Water will be of the greatest value and importance, are in 
many forms of calculus; for medical men huow of no certain 
means to check predisposition to that terrible disease. The 
Carrara Water is not a composition of such a powerful nature 
that a few bottles of it could be expected to afiord a cure in 
cases of confirmed disease ; for if it wereso, itcould not be used 
as a daily beverage; but is intended to duce its effects by 
habitual use, and to act on the constitution in the same man 
ner as common water is wellknown to act on the general 
health of the inhabitants who drink it 

The composition of the Carrara Water would of itself be a 
great recommendation ; but Mr. Dunlop feels that the reputa 
tion of Mr. Maugham (who, besides be tical and ana 
Jytical chemist, has for eat number of 
surgeon, and held the ap pointm« utof Lecturer on Chemi 
and Medical Jurisprudence at one of our public hospi 
may be regarded as a perfec untee for its excellence and 
whole someness. Sucha guare unter is indeed required, for, un 
fortunately, the numberiess compositions in the form of beers, 
liqueurs, a rated waters, & generally the productions of 
persons as totally wanequaiated wi th the chemistry of the 
human frame as they are with that of the mixtures which they 
compound for its use. 

The title of “ Cannana” has been given to the new beve 
rage on account of the Carrara marble being the source from 
which the purest lime is obtained, and which is employed in 
the manufacture of the water 

The bottle made use of (in orderto stand the great pres 
sure) is constructed on the principle of high-pressure steam 
boilers, viz. :—a cylinder wi h semi-spherical ends 

Among the manyTestimonial Lette 
am, respecting the Carrara Water, 
selected for public perusal. 

, Buckingham Strect, Adelphi, 2d May 1845. 

Sir—The beneficial effects I have experienced from the 
use of the Carrara Water, make it highly satisfactory to me 
to hear that I may now obtain an unlimited quantity. I shall 
have great pleasure in recommending it, not only to my 
patients but to each of my friends, that they, like myself, may 
enjoy the grateful relief it affords 
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sreecived by Mr. Maugh 
the following have been 
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lam, Sir, yours gratefully L. I. Ports, M.D. | 

W. Maugham, Esq a 
17, Chester S t, Grosvenor Place, Ist Aug. 1843. 





in those cases of in- | 
I inferred it would be 





Sir—I have tried the Carrara Water 
digestion in which, from itscomposition, 
beneficial. The satisfactory results observed in the cases in 
which it has been given medicinally, quite confirm the fa 
vourable opinion I have hazarded as to its probable efficacy 
There are three forms of indigestion in which the Patent 
Carrara Water has been remarkably effective 

1. In the common form of Indigestion, characterized by 

Heartburn, Thirst, Foul Tongue, and more or less 
Irregularity of the Bowels: if drunk in small quan 

tities, frequently repeated, it has afforded relicf to the 
pain in the stomach, and other unpleasant sensations, 
more effectually and quicker than any other antacid ; 

not excepting the Effervescing Fluid Magnesia. 

Il. In a form of Indigestion known by the pale, flabby, and 
ex-sanguineous tongue, indented laterally by the 
teeth, and coated with a white slimy fur, with aceu 
mu'ation of mucus in the throat, dry and parched 
lips, distressing thirst, with flatulence ; in such cases 
it has quickly relieved these symptoms 

1II. In those derangements of the arising from a 

















stomach 


congested state of the mucous membrane of that 
organ, caused by free and convivial habits, intoxi 
cation, and other excesses of the table ; the thirst, 
head-ache, clammy foul state of the tongue and 


mouth, have been more quickly and effectually re 
lieved by the Carrara Water than by Soda Water. The 
large amount of Carbonic Acid dissolved in this water 
imparts that amount of stimulus to the mucous mem 
brane which restores its tone and renovates its s« 
erections ; and from a like cause, it is infinitely more 
palateable : and even, when exposed to the air for 
some time, does not become nauseous after the manner 
of Soda Water. I am, Sir, your. oes “dient servant, 
R. Basuam, M.D 
Physician to the Westminster sespitale and Lecturer 
on Materia Medica, Botany, and Toxicology, at the 
Westuninster Hospital School of Medicine . 
W. Maugham, Esq. 
Mr. Dux or begs to acquaint all chemists, wine merchants, 
proprietors of hotels, ste clubs and packet-ships, &c., 
that he is now prepared loexecuie their orders to any eatent. 


887 





The Sixrn Votume of the New and Illustrated Edition of MR. JAMES’S WORKS will 
be Published on October Ist, containing 


HENRY OF GUISE; OR THE STATES OF BLOIS. 
The Volumes of this Series are Published Quarterly, 
Price 8s. each, handsomely printed in large 8vo. with an illustration on Steel and bound in cloth. 


London: Suir, Eunos 


r, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 





\ EAT! MEAT! 25 Ibs. corned in five 
4 minutes, or salted in ten.—CARSON’S PATENT SALT 

ING INSTRUMENT effects the t in all climates 
This instrument is much valued by cooks in private families, 
residents in the ‘Tropics, captains, emigrants, hotel and eating 

house-heepers, butchers, and curers. With it a joint need 
never be lost, as it may be salted at any time ; even at the in 

a char is about to take place. Meat salted with this 
iment is rendered more te nder, and if dressed directly 
ili the properties of fresh meat retained. Price 30s, to 50s 

Cheap depots: C. Heckrs and Co. 38, Duke Street, Manchester 
and 1, Bishopsgate Street Within Agents required 
1 and country 
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T° SPORTSMEN.—CENTRAL FIRE GUN. 

are invited to inspect the newly-patented 
FIRE GUN, which, from sending 
r, instead of on it, 
vid strength, and to kick 
e very large assortment of London 
RIPPON and BURTON'S, 39, Ox 


—Sportsmen 
SIMPLIFIED CENTRAL 
the fire directly into the powde 
shoot with greater quickness 
than ordinary guns. Also t! 
proved guns and rifles, at 


causes it to 


less 

















ford Street, corner of Newman Street, who would impress the 
public with th fact that all asseverations as to the extra 
virtues of high-priced guns, &c., are made with the sole view 
of getting an exorbitant price for an assumed superiority.—A 
barrelled gun, with twisted barrel, and patent breech 
m proved, 05s.; a double-barrelled gun, with twisted 
bart nd patent breech, London proved, 65s.; a single 
! hs., usually charged two guincas; single guns, 
to 6! muble ditto, to Lv 
IVORY-HANDLED TABLE KNIVES, 10s. per dozen ;ivory 
handled table knives, with high shoulders, 10s. per dozen, if 
to balance Is. per dozen extra ; desserts, 9s.; carvers, 3s. 6d 
per pair; white bone table knives, 6s. per dozen ; desserts, 
; Carvers, 2s. per ack horn table knives, 6s. per 
dozen ; desserts, 4s Gd ; table steels, Is. each 
Table knives, with handles of the celebrated substitute for 
silver, made only by R. and bh. (which cannot be distinguished 
from sterling silver, exeept by the mark,) 22s. 6d. per dozen ; 


6s. 6d, All marked“ RIPPON 


desserts, 18s. ; carvers, per pair, 
and BURTON,” and warranted 


Kurros and Burron, 39, Oxford Street, corner of Newman 
Street, from Wells Street,) where the largest stock of iron 
mongery articles in the world is constantly onsale. The money 
returned forevery article not approved of. Detailed catalogues, 
with engravings, sent (perpost) free. Established 1820 


\DINBURGH ADEMY 

i CLASS-BOOKS, 

The acknowledged merit of these Schoolbooks, and the 
high reputation of the Seminary from which they have 
supersede the necessity of any lengthened 
notice on the part of the Publishers. The Series has 
passed through many Editions, which have from time to 
to scrupulous revision ; and in 
cheapness, quality of paper, and 





cmanated, 


time been subjected 
respect ot accuracy, 
typography, are not to be surpassed, All are neatly and 
strongly bound. 
b ATIN RUDIMENTS. 12mo. 2s, 

4 


2. LATIN DELECTUS; with a copious Vocabu- 


lary I2mo, 3s. 

3% GREEK RUDIMENTS. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

4. GREEK EXTRACTS, chiefly from the Attic 
Writers; with acopious Vocabulary. l2mo. 3s. 6d. 

» SELECTIONS from CICERO. New Edition, 
thoroughly revised. Is8mo. 4s. 6d. 

6. SELECTA e¢ POETIS LATLINIS ordine Temporum 
disposita ; being Selections from Plautus, Terence, 
Lucretius, Catullus, Persius, Lucan, Martial, 


Juvenal, 12mo. Ss. 
7. ANCIENT GE OGRAPHY. 
8 MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
The * Latin” and “ Greek Rudiments ” 
duction to these languages at once simple, perspicuous, 
and comprehensive. ‘The “ Latin Rudiments” contain an 
Appendix, which renders the use of a separate work on 
Grammar quite unnecessary ; and the List of Anomalous 
Verbs in the “ Greek Rudiments” is believed to be more 
extensive and complete than any that has yet appeared. 
In the “ Latin Delectus” and “ Greck Extracts” the 
sentences have been arranged strictly on the progressive 
principle, increasing in didiculty with the advancement 
of the Pupil’s knowledge ; while the Vocabularies contain 
an explanation, not only of every word, but also of every 
dificult expression which is found in the Works,—thus 
rendering the acquisition of the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages both easy and agreeable. The “ Outlines of 
Modern Geography ” have been compiled from the best 
and most recent Authorities, and skilfully adapted to the 
present state of the science. They will be tound tocomprise 
an unusual amount of accurate topographical and statis- 
tical information. In compiling the “* Outlines of Ancient 
Geography” the Author has drawn his materials from 
the Classical Writers themselves, and has produced a 
work which, for lucid arrangement and accurate detail, 
is perhaps unequalled. His object has been, as much as 
to fix the locality of places in the mind of the 
associating them with the historical events 
with which they are connected. The Selections from 
Cicero embrace those portions of his works which are 
best ad.ipted for Scholastic Tuition. 
Oxtver and Boyp, Edinburgh. 
SIMPKIN, MARSUALL, and Co., London. 
*,* Oliver and Boyd’s List of Educational Works will 


be sent by post free, on application to the Publishers. 








l2mo,. 3s. 
12mo. 2s. Ge. 
form an intro- 











possible, 
Pupil, by 


Just Published, l4th edition, 2s. 6d. ; Nor, by post, 3s. 6d. 


THE SILENT FRIEND on Nervous Debility, 
&e. By R. and L. Perry and Co. Guages, 

London, Published by the authors, and sold at their 

residence ; also by STRANGE, 21, Paternoster Row, 

‘This work should be read by all who value health and 
wish to enjoy life, for the truisms therein contained defy all 
doubt."'—Farmers’ Journal 

The Cornniat Bac» of Syriacem isa stimulant and renovator 
in all Spasmodic Complaints. Nervous Debility, Indigestion, 
Asthma, and Consumption, are gradually and imperceptibly 
removed by its use,and t“e whole system restored toa healthy 
state of organization. Sold in bottles, price lls. and 33s. The 
Concentrateo Dererstve Essence for removing cutaneous 
eruptions, Scurvy, Scrofula, pimples on the face, &c. Prive 
lls. and 33s. per bottle. Perry's Puriryine Sreciric Pitss, 
price 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Lis. per box,) for Inflammation, Irri 
tation, &c. These Pillsare free from mercury and other dele 
terious drugs, and may be taken without mterference with or 
i of time from business, and can be relied upon in every in 
stance. Messrs. Peasy and Co. may be consulted at their re 
sidence, 1¥, Kerners Street, Oxford Street, daily from 1] Wl) 2, 
and 5 tills. On Sundays from 10 till 12. 


























lrice ls.—by post Is. 6d. 
HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND 
AVOLD. 
* Jlow we should live—-whateat, what drink, what shun, 
To reach in health full threescore years and ten,” 
Ry R. CULVERWELL, M.D. M.R.C.S. &e. 
SHERWOOD, 23, Paternoster Row ; and all Booksellers; or 
direct from the Author, 21, Arundel Street, Strand, 





WHITE'S UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
Tn one thick volume 12mo. price 8s. 6d. strongly bound, 
genes OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 

4 ona New and Systematic Plan ; from the Earliest 
Times to the Treaty Vienna, To which i 
Sumunary of the leading Events since that Period. 
the use of Schools and of Private Students. By H. 
Wuite, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, M.A. and 
Ph.D. of Heidelberg. 

This work is divided into three parts, corresponding 
with Ancient, Middle, and Modern History, and again 
subdivided into centuries, so that the various events are 
presented in the order of time; while tt is so arranged 
that the annals of each country may be read consece- 
tively. To guide the researches of the Student, the werk 
contains numerovs Synoptical Tables, with Sketches of 
Literature, Antiquities, aud Manners at the great Chro- 
nological Epochs. 

SrecratTor.—** The ‘ Elements of Universal Histary ’ 
is entitled to great praise: the writer has taken a firm 
grasp of his subject, he exhibits a just estimate of things, 
and separates, by typographical divisions, the narrative 
of events from the commentary upon them.” 

Aruenaum.—“ This work has been compiled with 
care and skill, and is a useful addition to the list of 
schoolbooks.’ 

Ouiver and Born, Edinburgh ; SUMPKLN, 

and Co. London, 


Y C H O O L BOO K §&. 
S Ry the Rev. J. M. M‘Cuttoca, D.D. 
Formerly Head-Master of the Circus Place School, 
Edinburgh. 

The established reputation of these works, as mandals 
for the use of schools where the analytical method of in- 
struction is pursued, renders it unnecessary to dwell on 
their intrinsic merits. Their value in this respect is suffi- 
ciantly attested, as well by the united suffrage of the 
most enlightened Masters, as by the multitude of imita- 
tions to which they have given rise. They were among 
the first to furnish Teachers, not only with copious lists 
of the primitives of the English language, but with les: 
sons in elementary science and general knowledge fitted 
to interest and inform the youthful mind: and, notwith- 
standing the many works of a similar character which 
have subsequently appeared, they may still confidently 
challenge comparison,—as to fulness of Information, aim- 
plicity of style, logical arrangement, and practical adap- 
tation to the business of tuition,—with any series of ini- 
tiatory Class-books ever offered to the public, 


pusst READING-BOOK, Eighth Edition. 
ismo. Idd. sewed. 
. oe READING-BOOK. 
\ Ikmo. 3d. sewed, 
— READING-BOOK. Eighth Edition. 
18mo. 10d. bound. 
OF LESSONS IN PROSE AND 
Fifteenth Edition, 12mo. 2s. bound. 
OF ELEMENTARY READING. 
Twelfth Edition. 





MARSHALL, 


Ninth Edition. 


ERIES 
VERSE. 

YOURSE 

) Illustrated by Forty Woodcuts. 


I2mo. 3s. bound. 
\ ANUAL OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
i Eighth Edition. 18mo. Is. 6d. bound. 
JREFIXES AND AFFIXES. New Edition 
18mo, 2d. sewed. 
CRITICAL NOTICE OF THE SERIES. 

“ The point which distinguishes Dr. M*Culloch’s educa- 
tional books from others that fall under our notice, is 
their originality —by which word we do not mean a mere 
novelty of arrangement, often only change and sometimes 
worse ; nor an apparent simplicity or brevity, which is 
gained by amputations or omissions; but a clearer, more 
distinct, and more effective principle of instructing, 
gained by studying the nature of the subject the author 
proposes to teach, and then developing it without regard to 
what others may have written or taught. This was the 
character of Dr. M‘Culloch’s unpretending English 
Grammar; and this too is the character of the little 
books before us, Which form in themselves a complete 
library for teaching to read. The series commences with 
the Alphabet, and closes with a Reader; which, when the 
pupil has mastered, he may be considered a proficient in 
his art. The lessons in the ‘ First Reading-book’ are 
framed to get over, as well as may be, an anomaly in our 
language, which, while it possesses thirty-nine sounds, 
expresses them by twenty-six racters. The author 
therefore has selected his examples with a view to ex- 
emplify only the simple sounds of the letters—the long 
and short vowels, and the primitive consonants most in 
use. In the cond Book,’ the pupil is conducted suc- 
cessively to exercises ‘on double consonants, on diph- 
thongs, on the middle and broad sounds of the vowels, 
and on single consonants such as “c” and “g,” which 
have two different sounds.’ The ‘ Third Book’ takes 
him to exceptions, or at least to arbitrary combinations 
of vowels and consonants ; after which the tyro is sup- 
posed capable of proceeding to a ‘Series of Lessons in 
Prose and Verse,’ where the progressive principle is in 
action, though not obtruded. The serics is completed by 

A Course of Elementary Reading in Science and Litera- 
ture,’ selected not only with a view to exercise the pupil 
in the sounds and meaning of words, but for the purpese 
of storing his mind with as much knowledge as di 
lessons of this kind can convey.”—Spectator. 

*,* Opinions equally favourable have been expressed 
by numerous other periodicals throughout the empire. 


, Edinburgh; Simpaun, Massuald, 
and Co. Londoa 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





RENCH ALBUM; OR COMPLETE 

CHOICE ENGRAVINGS of the most curious and 
interesting Historical Monuments of France, by French 
Artists of the greatest merit. A double-tinted impression 
reproduces these drawings with an uncommon beauty. 
Agent for this new publication in Londan, Mr. A. L. F. 
LEMBLIN, 28, Esc ae Street, Strand. 


AGHE’S NEW WOR 

HE SECOND SERIES of BELGIUM and 

GERMANY.—This chef-d’ceuvre of all Lithographic 
Works is now ready, and may be had of all Book and 
Printsellers in the kingdom. 
Price imperial folio, half-bound morocco ....... 41. 48. 
Coloured and mounted like the original drawings 102. 10s. 
London: Published - HENRY Graves & Co. 6,Pali Mall. 








Now aaa at all the orem 
HE WANDERING JEW. In 3 vols. 
8vo. cloth, a tale by M. EvGENeE Sve; also the third 
and last volume, price 7s. cloth. 
CuaAPMAN and HAL, 186, Strand, 


KNIGHT'S WEEKLY VOLUME—1s. This day, 
HE CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY 
OF BRITISH WORTHIES. Volume ITI. 
Containing Portraits and Lives of Thomas Cromwell, 
Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, Lady Jane Grey, Lati- 
mer, Cranmer, and John Knox. 
London : CHARLES KniGut and Co. 22, Ludgate Street. 


PUNCH’S ACTS OF P ARLIAMENT. 
This day is published, in small 8vo., uniform with the 
Comic BLACKSTONE, price 6d., 
HE SMALL DEBTS ACT; with 
Annotations and Examinations, Critical and Analy- 
tical. By Grisert Asport a Beckett. 
London: Published at the Puncn Orrice, 
92, Fleet Street. 


Published this day, price 
Ti: WATCHMAN OF THE CHURCH. 





A Sermon p hed at the visitation of the 
ULIvs THARE, at St. Michael’s, Lewes, on Tharsday, 
24th July 1845. By the Rev. Carey Borrer, M.A., 
Rector of Hurst Pierpoint, and Domestic Chaplain to 
Earl Manvers. 
Fo.tnorp and Co., Brighton ; and Hatcuarp and Son, 
London. 


MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
On September 30th will be published, No. 25, post 8vo. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
NHE FALL OF THE JESUITS. 
Lately published, in | vol. post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
DARWIN’S NATURALIST’S VOYAGE ROUND 
THE WORLD. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


ow ready, with portrait, 8vo., 
IFE. na GENERAL LORD: HILL 
late Commander of the Forces. From his Journals 
and other Sources, supplied by his Family and Friends. 
By Rev. Epwin Sipney, Author of the “Life of Rev. 
Rowland Hill.” 











“ There is as yet no military memoir which we should 
80 gladly place in the hands of a youthful soldier; and we 
are certain it will prove a well-read, universal, and long 
remaining favourite.”—Dublin ——— Magazine. 

Joun Murray, Albemarte 8: 


This day, post 8vo. with illustrations, “Ws. 
HARICLES; or Illustrations of the Private 
Life of the ANCIENT GREEKS. With Excursus 
and Notes. By Professor W. A. Becker. Translated 
by the Rev. F. Mercaure, M.A. Fellow of Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford. 
Also, by the same Author, 12s. 

GALLUS; or Roman Scenes of the Time of Augustus. 
With Notes and Excursus illustrative of the Manners 
and Customs of the Romans. Translated by the Rev. F. 
Mertcatre, M.A. 

London : JouN W. PARKER, West Strand. 


PROFESSOR ANTHON’S VIRGIL, EDITED BY 
DR. MAJOR. 
This day, strongly bound, 7s. 6¢ 
HE ENEID of VIRGIL, with the English 
Notes of Prof. ANTHON, of New York. Edited by 
+. R. Mason, D.D., Head Master of King’s College 
School, London. 
the same Editor, 


By 
LATIN EXERCISES FOR JUNIOR CLASSES. 





. 6d. 
EXCERPTA EX HERODOTO; with English Notes. 


. 6d. 
EXCERPTA EX XENOPHONTIS CYROPAZDIA; 
with a Vocabulary and English Notes. 3s. 6d. 
London: Joun W. PARKER, Ww est ‘Strand. 





Just published, fep. 8vo. 6s. cloth, 
HE FEMALE DISCIPLE of the meng 
THREE CENTURIES of the CHRISTIAN ERA 
Her Trials and Her Mission. 
By Mrs. Henry Smit. 

“A volume of no ordinary character; presenting us 
with a view rich in general informatién relative to the 
Christian female in the infancy of Christ’s church, and 
with details that enable us to realise more vividly than 
we could ever have before done, the peculiar trials, 
difficulties, snares, and duties of believers during the 

of I —Christian Lady's Magazine 

London : _Lonaman, Brows, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


NEW WORK ON MADEIR A, BY Lary AU THOR OF 
“ REVELATIONS OF SPAIN 
Comprising with other features a complete Handbook. 
This day, feap. 8vo. elegantly bound in cloth, 


price 7s. 6d. 
HE OCEAN FLOWER, a Porm: 
preceded by an Historical and Descriptive Account 
of the Island of Madeira, a Summary of the Discoveries 
and Chivalrous History of Portugal, and an Essay on 
Portuguese Literature. By T. M. Hueues, Author of 
** Revelations of Spain.” 

“ Mr. Hughes is engaged on a work descriptive of our 
island, of which the very loftiest expectations are 
formed, from the capabilities of the writer, his local 
knowledze, and intimate acquaintance with Portuguese 
literature.”—Madeira Imparcial. 

“ You have borne to this subject unwonted enthusiasm 
and energy (extase e insolita energia.)”—From Senhor 
MonTerRo, French Consul at Funchal, to the Author. 

London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 

















Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Dedicated, by permission, to 1.R.H. the Dutchess of 


Cambridge .- 
H E LEV tit f B&B: 
or, Scenes Two Hundred Years Ago: an Histori- 


cal Novel of the Time of Charles the First. By Exviza- 
BETH Murruy. 

“We have never met with a novel so full of incident 
and well defined characters.”— News of the World. 

“ We recommend it, as an agreeable addition to the 
circulating library.”—Court Journal. 

“ Full of bustle, intrigue, plots and escapes.”—Literary 
Gazette. 

London : JouN Outrvrer, 59, Pall Mall. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
OVE AND MESMERISM. 
Ty Horace Surrn, Esq. 
Author of “ Brambletye House,” &c. 


IL. 
THE MASTER PASSION, 
And other Tales and Sketches. 
By Tuomas Cottey GRATTAN, E Sa. Author of 
* Highways and Byways,” &c. 
2 vols. with a fine Portrait of the Author. 
Ill. 


THE STORY OF A ROYAL FAVOURITE. 
By Mrs. Gore. 3 vols. 

“ The design of this work is evidentiy a series of por- 
traits, and reflections on passing manners and events; 
and few can compete with Mrs. Gore in the point which 
she lends to the one, and the wit and playful justice with 
which she unsparingly lashes the other.” New Monthly. 

Henry CoLsury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 

Street. 


~ IMPORTANT NEW WORKS. 

N ADEIRA, BRAZIL, TERRA DEL FUEGO, 

Chili, Pere, Panmotu Group, Tahiti, Samoan 

Group, New South Wales, New Zealand, the Islands of 

South Pacific and Antartic Oceans, California, and the 
North-west Coast of Oregon. 

Now ready, complete in 5 vols. 8vo., cloth, with 11 maps, 

and 500 woodcuts; the cheap edition, price 10s. per 
volume, of the Narrative of 


THE EXPLORING EXPEDITION ROUND THE 
WORLD, sent out by the United States Government. 

A few copies yet remain of the splendid edition, in 5 
vols. imperial 8vo., with 500 beautiful illustrations and 
atlas, 8/. 8s.: and the Government Edition, 5 vols. 
imperial 4to. (only ten copies for sale), 18 Guineas. 

“We are dealing wiih a work of great interest.”— 
Atheneum (first notice). 

JOURNAL OF AN AFRICAN CRUISER. 
Comprising Sketches of the Canaries, the Cape de Verds, 
Liberia, Maderia, Sierra Leone, and other places of 
interest on the West Coast of Africa. By an Officer of 
the United States’ Navy. Edited by Naru. Hawrnonrne. 
12mo., 3s. 6d. cloth. 

“ We have given our readers a taste of the quality of 
this pleasant little volume, and hope to return to it.” — 
Atheneum. 

LETTERS érom ITALY. By J. T. Heapury. 
12mo., 38. 6d. cloth. 

“ Daguerrotypes of Italy and her people.” — 7ribune. 

TALES. By EpaarA. Por, rd 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Poe is a deep thinker.” —Critic. 

The above three works form a part of an original and 
copyright series, uniformly bound, 

FRUIT AND FRUIT TREES OF AMERICA ; 
the culture, propagation, and management, in the garden 
and orchard, of fruit trees generally ; with descriptions 
of all the finest varieties of fruit, native and foreign, 
cultivated in thiscountry. By A.J. Downie, Cor. Mem. 
of Royal Botanic Society of London, &c. With numer- 
ous engravings. 8vo., l4s. 

“This is a valuable practical work, and every 
orchardist and every fruit-grower should possess himself 
of its stores of ——— -U. S. Gazette, 

so, by the same Author, 

A TREATISE on LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
Second edition. Numerous plates, 18s. 

COTTAGE ~~? eee AND RURAL 
RESIDENCES. 8&vo. 14s. 

THE EMPIRE of BR AZIL; Sketches of a Resi- 
dence and Travels in Brazil, embracing Historical and 
Geographical Notices of the Empire and its several 
Provinces. By Dante. P. Kipper. 2 vols. post Svo- 
18s. cloth, with about 30 engravings, portraits, and maps. 

“A work of rare interest and value.”"—New York 


Courier. 

ETHNOLOGICAL TRANSACTIONS: Trans- 
actions of the American Ethnological Society. First vo- 
lume. Comprising Gallatin’s Notes on Semi-Civilized 
Nations of Mexico, Yucatan, &c.; Account of Ancient 
Remains in Tennessee ; Creek Mound in Virginia ; Himy- 
aritic Inscriptions ; Punico-Libyan Monument, &c, &c. 
8vo. 16s. 

“ The design is a noble one.”—Athenceum. 

BARNES on EPHESIANS, &c.; Notes, Expla- 
natory and Practical, on the Epistles of Paul to the 
Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians. By Rev. ALBERT 
Barnes. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

NOTES on EPISTLES to THESSALONIANS, 
to TITUS, and to PHILEMON. 12mo. 4s. 6d 

Also, New Editions of NOTES on the GOSPELS, 
2vols. ACTS, 1 vol. CORINTHIANS, 2 vols. RO- 
MANS, | vol. HEBREWS, l vol. 4s. 6d. each. The 
LOOK of JOB, 2 vols. 12s. 

*“ Most comprehensive and valuable. 

GOETHE and SCHILLER'S CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. Correspondence between Schiller and Goethe, 
from 1794 to 1805. Translated by GeorGce H. CALVERT. 
New edition, post 8vo. 6s. 

AMERICAN FACT Post 8vo. 9s. 

“We never derived so large an amount of information 
from so small a book before.”— Brighton Guardian. 

* A clever, readable, and seasonable book.”—Scotsman, 

NORDHEIMER’S HEBREW GRAMMAR. New 
and cheaper edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 24s. 

WEBSTER'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. New 
edition, containing 11,000 a words than the quarto 
edition. 2 vols. imp. 8vo. 3/. 

BIG ABEL and the L it TLE MANHATTAN, 
By Cornnetivs MATTHEWS. 12mo. Ls. Ge. 

COLUMBAT ON DISEASES OF FEMALES. 
Translated, with large additions, by Dr. Metcs. 8vo- 
Price l4s. 

London: Wizer and PctNaM, 6, Waterloo Place. 


” 


” 








HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number 
must be forwarded to the Publisher by the Mth, and 
BILLS for insertion by the 16th instant. 
JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


. DINBU RG H REVIEW, No. CLXVL— 

VF) ADVERTISEMENTS for Ant in No. 166 of 
thej* Edinburgh Review,’ must be sent to the Publishers’ 
by Wepnespay, the 24th, and BILLS on or before Fri- 
DAY, the 26th instant, 

39, Pate rnoster Row, Sept. 13, 1845. 


NHE QUARTERLY REVIE W, 
No. CLIL, will be published on SaturpDAy, 20th 
SEPTEMBER. CONTENTS : 
1. Relation of the Clergy to the People. 
2. Round Towers of Ireland. 
3. Moral Discipline of the Army. 
4. Lord Robertson’s Poems. 
5. Publication of Private Papers—Memoirs of Lady 
Hester Stanhope. 
6. Chestertield’s Letters—Lord Mahon’s Edition. 
7. Strzelecki on New South Wales. 
8. M. Thiers and his Histories. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


r HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. "No. 86 
is Now READY. CONTENTS: 
. Shakesperian Criticism and Acting—Romeo and 
Juliet. 
Schlosser’s History of the Eighteenth Century. 
. Fresco Painting. 
Sybil. By B. Disracli, M P. 
. Humboldt’s Cosmos—Vestiges of Creation. 
Popular Works on Natural History. 
Railway Improvements. 
. Critical and Miscellaneous Notices. 
Samu EL CLARKE, 13, Pall Mall East. 


Parone er 


Now ready. gratis and post-free, 
ULL’S LIBRARY CIRCU LAR, 
For SEPTeMBER, 

Containing all the New and Popular Works, with full 
particulars of Bull’s New Library System, which is afford- 
ing such universal satisfaction in every part of the king- 
dom. Books furnished for perusal without the delay and 
inconvenience of a previous correspondence. Orders for 
Bull's Library Circular (sent gratis and post-free) to be 
addressed to Mr. Butt, Library, 19, Holles Street, Caven- 
dish Square, London. 


= age ne BRITANNICA. Seventh 
Edition. Edited by Professor Napier. 
In 21 volumes 4to. Illustrated by 506 Engravings on 
Steel, and many thousands on Wood, 

“ The ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ is a rich storehouse 
of knowledge, reflecting honour upon the age and country 
that have produced it. We know of nothing in any 
language approaching to it in fulness and accuracy of 
matter, or in excellency of arrangement.”—Standard. 

An Index of 68,000 references, compiled with great in- 
dustry and judgment, is appended to the work, forming 
a ready key to its multifarious contents. 

ADAM and CHARLes BLAcK, EF ~~ ime and sold by 

all Booksellers 


EW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
JUST PUBLISHE 4 BY MR. BENTLEY. 





SKETCHES ON THE SHORES OF THE CASPIAN, 
By W. BR. Houimns, Esq. 1 vol, 8vo. with illustrations. 


THLE REV. FRANCIS TRENCH'S DIARY OF A 
JOURNEY IN FRANCE AND SPAIN. 
2 vols post Svo. with illustrations. 


3. 
BEARN AND THE PYRENESS. 
A Legendary Tour to the Country of Henri Quatre. 
By Lovisa STUART COSTELLO. 
2 vols. 8vo. with illustrations. 


By the same Author. 
A PILGRIMAGE TO AUVERGNE, FROM 
PICARDY TO LA VELAY. 
2 vols. 8vo. — illustrations, 


STHE RHONE, THE. D ABRO, AND THE 
GUADALQUIVIR. A Summer Ramble. 
# By Mrs. Romer. 2 vols 8vo. with embellishments. 
RicHarp BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
cP ublisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


NTERESTING NEW BOOKS 
JUST PUBLISHED BY MR. BENTLEY. 


THE DIARY OF SIR SIMONDS D'EWES, Bart 
During the Reigns of King James I. and Charlies I. 
Now tirst printed from the original MSS. 

Edited by J. Oncuarp HALLIWELL, Esq. F.R.S. &e. 

2 vols. 8vo. With Portraits. 
BIOGRAPHIC om and LITER ARY MISCELLANIES. 

y W. I. Prescort, Esq. 
1 vol. A. with a Portrait of the Author. 


HORACE WALPOLE’S MEMOIRS OF 
TUE REIGN OF GEORGE THE THIRD. 
Edited by Sir Dents Le Marcuant, Bart. 

4 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 


4. 
MEMOIRS OF THE CHEVALIER AND PRINCE 
CHARLES EDWARD ; 
Or the Pretenders and their Adherents. 
By J. HeNEAGE JEssE, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. W - Portraits, &c. 


! ni ‘Edition of ; 
LORD MALMESBURY’S DIARIES AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

Edited by his GRaNDsoN, the third Earl. 

4 Vols. 8vo., — Portraits. 


A Se 








at “the COURT OF LONDON. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


RUSIVS RESIDENCE 
Second Series. 
Ricuarp BentLey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
London: Printed by Josrru CLayton, of 320, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Ronenrt 
Patmer and Joseru Cravron, No. 10, Crane Court, in the 
Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, in the City of 1 ondon ; 
and Published by the aforesaid Josern Ciayvron,at 9, Wel 
lington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex.—Saturpar, 13th SerremyER 1845. 




















